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REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY. 


The annual report on our banking system by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency will attract much attention this year, 
and copious extracts from it are given on subsequent pages 
of this Magazine. There are indications that the National 
banking system will need some judicious modification before 
long, and several suggestions have been made in and out 
of Congress with a view to meet the exigencies of the 
situation. Among the functions which devolve upon the 
National banks, one of the most conspicuous is that of 
issuing notes on the security of Government bonds. The 
Comptroller shows that this part of the work of the Na- 
tional banking system is not so profitable as formerly, and 
for this and other reasons the banks are surrendering their 
circulation to an extent which has never been recorded in 
previous years. As this subject is referred to in another 
article, and has frequently been discussed by us during the . 
last few months, we will only suggest that the timely re- 
marks of the Comptroller and the statistics illustrating them 
should receive the most anxious consideration from Congress 
and the people. Another function of the National banking 
system is to hold an ample cash reserve, in order both to 
maintain the solvency of the banks themselves and to supply 
the needful guarantees against panics and commercial revul- 
sions. No European banking system makes such stringent 
provision for the maintenance of adequate reserves, and for 
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the securing of the stability of the banking fabric on which 
depends the prosperity and growth of the commerce and 
productive power of the nation. From the elaborate tables 
of the Comptroller it will be seen that the reserves of our 
banks are strong, though so large a mass of coin and green- 
backs have been hcarded during the last year, and have 
disappeared from the channels of the circulation. 

Thirdly, an important function of the National banks has 
been to provide a market for Government bonds, of which 
these banks have always held a very large aggregate. More 
than one-fifth of the public debt has been thus held by the 
National banks since 1865. With the reduction of the rate 
of interest on the public debt and the extensive demand at 
home and abroad for our Government bonds, the necessity 
is no longer so urgent that the banks should hold such a 
large aggregate of Government bonds as heretofore. 

A new policy has, therefore, been rendered possible, per- 
mitting the banks to sell their bonds in cases where more 
than $50,000 are held and circulation is not desired to a 
greater amount than that minimum sum entitles a_ bank to 
issue. The movement during the next six or eight months 
will be watched with much interest, and it is hoped that 
the evils predicted from the change will be found to have 
been exaggerated, and that comparative benefits of an im- 
portant character will be realized. 

With regard to the taxation of the banks the Comptroller 
offers some judicious suggestions. It is well known that 
from the decline in the rates of interest the profits of the 
banks are very much smaller than formerly, and the severe 
pressure of the war taxes imposed on the banking business 
is loudly complained of. Mr. Knox recommends Congress 
to give deliberate attention to the claims of the banking 
system for relief, and he gives some valuable statistics which 
show that the evils of bank taxation entitle the banks 
to ask for immediate action. The bills for this purpose 
which are now before the Committee of Ways and Means 
will be urged forward early in the coming session, and it 1s 
hoped that Congress will repeal or reduce some of these taxes. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, it is said, favors the repeal 
of the tax on deposits, and in the present condition of the 
National Treasury the small amount. of revenue involved can 
easily be spared. The late date of its receipt precludes any 
discussion of the general questions of bank policy suggested 
by the report, which is one of the mest valuable contributions 
to our financial and banking statistics that has ever been 
presented to Congress. 
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CURRENCY SCARCITY AND BANK-NOTE CON- 
TRACTION. 


For some months past the question whether the scarcity 
of currency wiil continue and increase has been discussed 
by several classes of disputants, and frdm different points 
of view. Its effect upon the money market is the chief 
topic of inquiry with some persons, while others are in- 
vestigating its causes, its relation to the domestic and 
foreign exchanges, or to the industrial prosperity and growth 
of the country. A new impulse has just been given to the 
discussion by the announcement that, in a few months, 
nearly $200,000 of the four and ,six-per-cent. bonds, held at 
Washington to secure the notes of the National banks, will 
mature, and that, so far as these maturing bonds are not re- 
placed with new bonds, thé notes secured thereby must be 
given up by the banks. To what extent, and in what sec- 
tions of the country, the circulation will be depleted from 
this cause, opinions differ. The problem is a serious one, 
and, by some persons of great experience, a sharp contraction 
of the volume of paper money is looked for, as they think 
that the banks will not purchase three, or three-and-a-half 
per cent. bonds, for circulation as long as they have to pay 
the Federal taxes now imposed upon bank deposits, bank 
circulation, and bank capital. At the low rates of interest 
now ruling, the small and decreasing profits which have been 
gained by the banks on their note issues, while the four per 
cents were at par, has been frequently referred to as a cause 
of the contraction of the bank circulation, under the adjust- 
ment Act of 1874, which established the principle of free 
banking, and allowed the banks to enlarge and contract their 
note issues at pleasure, controlled only by the price of bonds 
and the profits secured by lending their notes. Some in- 
teresting evidence on these and other questions will be found 
on another page in the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency to be presented to Congress. 

_ To show the operation of the law of 1874, and to illustrate 
its effects upon the bank-note aggregate of the various States, 
we have compiled from Comptroller Knox’s various reports, the 
subjoined table, which gives the official figures to November 
I, 1880, showing to what extent new bank notes have been 
issued under the law of 1874, and to what extent greenbacks 
have been -deposited by banks that have withdrawn their 
bonds and given up their circulation. The last column of the 
table shows the total amount of bank notes which would 
be outstanding in each State, if all the banks deposited 
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bonds and called for the whole aggregate of circulation to 
which their capital entitles them. Our statistics are as fol- 


lows: 


AGGREGATES OF LEGAL-TENDER 
NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION FROM JUNE 20, 1874, TO 


Geographical 
Divisions. 


New Hampshire. 


Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island.... 


Connecticut 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania .... 


Delaware 
Maryland 


Dist. of Columbia 


Virginia 
W. Virginia 


North Carolina. . 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Arkansas 


Kentucky........ 


Illinois... 


_ Michigan.... 


Wisconsin 


ES 


Colorado 


New Mexico..... 


Washington 


Additional 
bank notes 
issued since 
Fune 20,°74. 


$1,461,180 . 
632,865 . 
1,799,660 . 
20,875,150 . 
1,810,320 . 
2,500,610 . 


Greenbacks 

deposited to 

vetire banh 
notes. 


$917,000 — 


128,797 


1,422,837 _ 
8,587,100 
987,335 . 
2,359,180 ~ 


NOVEMBER I, 1880. 


Resulting in- 
crease of 
total circula- 
tion. 


$544,180 | 
068 


594, 


370,823 | 
12,288,050 | 
822,985 . 
141,430 . 


Resulting de- 
crease of 
total circula- 
tion. 


NOTES DEPOSITED TO RETIRE 


Bank notes 
authorized 
but not 
issued. 

$ 732,800 

52,500 
481,110 
10,C61,575 
3:159,233 
4,222,383 











$ 29,079,785 


$ 20,942,805 


. $ 14,402,249 


_ $14,677,536 . 








- $27,719,059 . 
1,713,165 - 
11,082,540 . 
232,275 . 
1,302,310 » 
450,500 . 


1,803,940 
8,679,347 


1,812,980 _ 
880,724 . 





" $2,403,193 . 
232,275 . 





. $6,776.254 
90,775 - 


510,670 . 
424,224 . 


. $18,709,601 


- $20,690,093 
66 


2,653,076 
311,8co 











$ 35,729.595 


1,285,110 
368,100 . 


. $ 40,856,050 
$ 1,822,879 ° 


1,086,245 


1,140,785 . 
953,380 . 
725,400 . 


229,500 - 


—_ —-— 


2,750,000 
259,140 | 


_ $2,635,468 . 


$ 7,801,923 





$94,875 . 


SS 


72,000 . 


108,960 . 





$977,379 - 
859,435 . 


853,680 . 
205,050 s 


22,500 . 


1,464,890 





$ 4,860,230 . 


$8,967,329 | 














$171,000 .- 
3,811,430 - 
647,170 - 
767,260 . 
3,134,180 . 
31239,880 - 
2,563,305 - 
2,142,910 ° 
780,530 . 
1,533,400 . 
1,017,800 . 
147,000 . 
67,500 . 
36,000 
572,400 . 


$ 171,000 


2,134,800 ) 


904,2 





$ 22,078,625 . 


$ 39,760,124 


$ 275,835 


$ 1,676,630 } 


io) 
SHIT TL 


TASS | | £ 
$8888 2 


. $4,382,934 . 


$257,090 . 
3973,640 . 
1,527,401 . 
4,304,500 . 





, $ 3,179,247 











. $20,473,411 


$ 185,400 
161,845 
434.700 
793,410 
9,500 
45,000 
335300 


607,C00 
418,500 





9,000 
117,100 
63,000 
77,4099 
162,C00 
1,313,300 


- $20,860,746 . $18,385,895 
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SUMMARY. 

Additional Greenbacks Bank notes 

bank notes deposited to authorized 

issued since retire bank Increase of Decrease of but not 

Fune 20,1874. notes. circulation. circulation. issued. 
Eastern States. . $ 29,079,785 . $14,402,249 . $14,677,536 . _ , $18,709,601 
Middle “* .. 35,729,595 . 42,896,050 . — 2,635,408 . $7,801,923 . 29,473,411 
Southern ‘“‘ .. 4,860,230 . = 8,967,329 . 275,835 . 4,382,934 . 2,688,055 
Western “ .. 22,078,625 . 39,760,124 . 3,179,247 . 20,860,746 . 18,385,895 








$91,748,235 .$ 104,025,752 . $20,768,086 _ $33,045,603 . $69,257,562 








Among the numerous points of interest suggested by these 
tables, there are two which demand special notice. First, 
it is seen that the banks of the Eastern States have aug- 
mented their bank-note issues, while those of many Western 
and Southern States have been among the most prompt to 
give up their circulation and withdraw their bonds. These 
facts are contrary to what might have been expected, if the 
need of bank currency in the Western and Southern States 
were really so great and so imperfectly supplied, as has, by 
many theorists, been supposed and claimed. Secondly, the 
banks generally in those parts of the country where the 
rate of interest rules the highest, seem to be diminishing 
their note issues, as it is held that by selling their bonds 
and lending the money at six or eight per cent., or at 
still higher rates, they can earn better dividends than by in- 
vesting in Government bonds with the currency privileges 
offset by the heavy pressure of State and Federal taxation. 

Treasurer Gilfillan refers to this subject in his report, and 
States that more than $85,000,000 of bank circulation has 
been surrendered, and that the law of 1874 was adopted in 
the expectation that it would regulate the volume of the bank 
circulation, in conformity with the changing wants of busi- 
ness; but that the expectation has not been realized: He 
shows that a considerable number of banks have called for 
new issues of additional bank notes, while they were on the 
list of banks reducing their circulation and had deposited 
greenbacks for that purpose, so as to withdraw their bonds, 
and realize the profit accruing from their sale at a premium. 
Banks can afford, he says, to forego the profit on their cir- 
culation for a short time in order to sell their bonds at high 
prices, especially as they can buy more bonds when the 
market recedes and get new currency upon them at Wash- 
ington. Instances are also referred to in which new notes 
so obtained have been immediately surrendered at, Washing- 
ton, in order that the banks might draw out the greenbacks 
previously deposited with the Treasurer, with a view to 
withdraw their bonds as above stated and secure a profit 
upon their sale. Such changes should not, in the Treasurer’s 
Opinion, be permitted. He would forbid any bank from 
increasing its circulation, until it had disappeared from the 
_list of reducing banks in the books of the department. 
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Another point referred to by the Treasurer is the redemp- 
tion of National bank notes which has fallen off during the 
last two years, the gross amount received by the Redemption 
Bureau at Washington having been only $61,585,675 this 
year against $157,656,644 in 1879. Two causes are men- 
tioned for this decrease. First, the general revival of busi- 
ness, and, secondly, the changes in the regulations requiring 
the transportation charges of notes sent for redemption to be 
paid by the senders. This system, after a fair trial, has been 
found to work so badly that the Treasurer suggests “a 
return to the system under which all of the charges for 
transportation, incurred in the redemption of National bank 
notes, were defrayed out of the five-per-cent. fund, and 
assessed upon the banks, as the only way in which the 
circulation can be kept in good order.” 


ASPECTS OF TRADE. 


It turns out from the full returns, as we predicted it would, 
that the favorable balance of our foreign merchandise trade in 
September was very large—$ 17,968,385—although not so large 
as in September, 1879, when it was $21,219,177. The excess 
of coin and bullion imports over exports in September’ last 
was $19,095,085. Taking the total of merchandise, coin and 
bullion, the imports of the country exceeded the exports in 
September last by the sum of $1,126,700. 

The full figures of the merchandise movement in Septem 
ber, 1880, compared with September, 1879. are as follows : 

September, 1879. September, 1880. 
Imports........ nT ee ne ee $ 44,224,878 .. $53,226,435 
Exports 65,444,055 ee 71,194,820 

The money value of our exports depends, of course, not 
merely upon the quantities of articles sent abroad, but upon 
the prices which they command. There has been a good 
deal of apprehension of a disastrous fall in wheat, in conse- 
quence of our own heavy crop and of the improved harvest 
in Europe. Thus far, this apprehension has not been realized. 
At the beginning of September, American wheat was selling 
in England at 41s. 6d. per quarter, but advanced gradually 
to 47s. per quarter at the end of October. The chief causes 
assigned there for this advance, are, that upon threshing out 
the British wheat, it proves less in quantity than was 
expected, and that the worst fears as to the shortness of the 
Russian crop are more than realized. It is said, that some 
of the statements as to the Russian crop are sensational, 
and intended for speculative purposes, which is not unlikely. 
While it may be true that there have been wheat importa- 
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tions at certain Russian ports, it is certain: that there have 
been wheat exportations at other ports, as will be seen from 
the following telegrams : 


OpESSA, October 6.—The copious rains have rendered the roads 
in the interior almost impassable, and the transport of grain imprac- 
ticable. A large quantity of cereals is ex route for this market, and 
this circumstance has a hardening influence upon prices. Freights 
are rising through a scarcity of tonnage. 

TAGANROG, October 4.—Hard wheat is quoted at 14.757. to 16,507. 
Ghirka qualities are wanting and nominal at 13.507. to 13.757. per 
pood. The position of the freight market is quite disheartening, 
there being no hope of a revival of trade in conjunction with so 
large a number of sailers in the roads, many of which will be forced 
to leave in ballast in face of the advancing season, the exhausted 
stocks, and the long continuance of wet weather. 


The complaint in these telegrams is, not that there is no 
wheat for sale, but that rains obstruct its delivery at the 
seaports. 

But even if Russia does this year export more wheat than 
it imports, it may be set down as certain, taking all the 
accounts together, that the export will be much below the 
average. And it is to be noticed that the harvest failure in 
Russia extended to other cereals besides wheat, and notably 
to rye, which is largely used in Europe in making bread. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch of November 3, says: 


Ordinary rye bread has risen to double the usual price. Great 
scarcity exists in St. Petersburg and in various provinces which the 
American competition in wheaten flour obviously fails to meet. 


A city contemporary, the /Puwxdlic, calling attention to the 
large imports of iron, says: 

The imports of iron continue surprisingly large as the detailed 
reports for August show. In that month 143,581 tons of iron (net 
tons of 2,000 lbs. each) were imported, against only 28,134 tons in 
August, 1879. During eight months of this year 1,547,970 net tons 
were imported, against only 121,898 tons for the same months in 
1879. The value of all the iron and steel imported during these eight 
_ months was $50,416,653 in 1880, against only $8,888,762 in 1879. 
This is really a startling return. With only two-thirds of the year 
reported, the imports exceed in quantity those of the whole year 
1872, or any preceding year, and it is already certain that the value 
of imports of iron in 1880 will greatly exceed the value of such 
imports for any previous year. The following table shows the quan- 
tity and value of iron imports, the value of total imports and the 
ratio of iron to total imports, for eight years and for eight months 
of this year: 


Tons. Value. Tons. Value. 
a 1,199,316 . $61,724,227 .. TR osenans 110,769 . $9,195,368 
TP 605,923 . 45,794,670 .. 1878....cccee 115,626 . 8,943,043 
ae 248,607 . 25,504,534 «.- 187Q..ccccccee 663,005 . 20,259,046 
pt TEEPE 141,079 . 15,204,216 .. 1880 (8mos.). 1,547,970 . 50,416,653 
Peehetinean 127,975 . 10,584,126 


But the idle furnaces and mills now existing in this country can 
supply all the iron that the country will consume, as to quantity, so 
that imports of iron may be almost entirely confined to those quali- 
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ties which are needed for special uses in mixture with American 
varieties. If the iron manufacture continues to broaden and extend 
its operations without material advance in price, or without other 
advance than such as a revival of industries in other lands may 
cause in Great Britain, we may look for a reduction of the imports 
to very moderate quantities. 


As in respect to iron, so in respect to many other articles, 
a very available direction for American industry and capital 
is to endeavor to supply our own markets, in which prices 
are remunerative. There is no good reason, for example, 
why all the wool we use should not be raised here, or why 
all the woolen cloths we use should not be manufactured 
here. There is no market in the whole world so wide and 
so inviting to a profitable enlargement of trade, as our own 
home market. It is here that we can successfully compete 
with Great Britain as sellers of iron and woolens. In foreign 
markets, equally open to both, we cannot do it without 
reducing our wages to the British standard. For the present, 
the best place to fight is on our own ground. When we 
have fully secured that, we can indulge our ambition for 
foreign conquests. 





THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 


The bonded debt of the United States was as follows at 
the two dates named: 
Oct. 1, 1880. Nov. 1, 1880. 


‘. Bonds at six per cent $ 222,819,050 .. $217,699,550 
‘ Bonds at five per cent 474,531,550 .. 469,651,050 
Bonds at 4% per cent 250,000,000 .. 250,000,000 
Bonds at four per cent 738,263,950 .. 738, 368,600 
Refunding certificates...............0.- 1,083,850 .. 979,200 


$ 1,686,698,400 .. $ 1,676,698,400 


The saving of annual interest by the reduction during the 
month is $551,795, and makes an aggregate saving in that 
way since November 1, 1879, of $5,905,321. 

The reduction of net debt during October was §$ 7,103,755, 
and from July 1 to November 1, was § 33,681,868. The 
reduction of bonded debt from July 1 to November 1 was 
$ 33,294,700. aor | 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, the reduction 
of the net debt was $76,659,027, while the reduction of the 
bonded debt was only $72,976,400. 

During October the payments on account of pensions were 
$ 4.234,238, or at the rate of $50,810,856, per annum. 

The redemption of fractional currency during October 
amounted to only $79. 
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The metallic reserve of the United States Treasury was as 
follows at the two dates namea: 


October t. November i. 
Gold coin and bullion (less outstanding cer- 

id hs i ddneibe hae ceeds $ 127,764,733 . $ 133,278,252 
Silver dollars (less outstanding certificates). 35,451,484 . 27,301,228 
Gai cinsebssddwenneesudvenns 24,799,925 . 24,629,489 
Be is 66 tintnsesiewenncatustoensss 55571750 - 6,043,307 





$ 193,573,898 . $ 191,252,336 

The gold continues to increase, and at the last date 
(November 1), was $19,085,493 greater than on the day of 
resumption. 

The number of silver dollars in the Treasury, November 1, 
Was 47,084,459, but of that number, 19,783,231 were the prop- 
erty of individuals and merely held for safe keeping, certifi- 
cates therefor being outstanding. The number owned by 
the Treasury was reduced 8,150,256 during October. This 
shows that, including the coinage of $2,279,o00 during the 
same time, the circulation of silver doliars in the metallic 
and certificate forms increased $ 10,429,256 during October. 

The following official announcement was made at Wash- 
ington, November 3: “ During the month of October more 
than 3,500,000 standard ‘silver dollars were shipped from the 
different mints and put into circulation; $666,000 of this 
amount went into the State of Texas. Of the $3,500,000 the 
sum of $2,067,500 was sent from the New Orleans Mint and 
$ 1,342,500 from the mint at Philadelphia.” 

In respect to the descriptions of money received for duties 
at the New York Custom House, the following account of - 
receipts, for the six working days ending November 3, may 
be taken as about an average sample: 

Gold coin............ $985,000 en Silver dollars....... $ 4,000 
Greenbacks .......... 153,000 7” Silver certificates... 1,332,000 

The following statement shows the total coinage executed 

at the United States mints during the month of October, 1880: 








Denomination. Number of pieces. Value. 
I. cocccusipewinendsseceaaneken 79,c00.~=Cf «sw ~3S ss $1, 580,00 
tiene pistanceackehebedsviaawes ened 125,900 .. 1,259,000 
 ctbknedctecastheieniddenanneds 227,907... 1,139,835 

iis iniiirerannnedesuweeneia 432,867. .. $3,978,835 
i ree rrr Tre 2,279,000... 2,279,000 
MM Sid hreniidkcawseddhbadensdan~e deus I,220,c0O 12,200 
Pict dcdeisscndesenmaes 3,931,867 . $ 6,270,035 


This makes the total number of silver dollars coined 
under the present law, 72,847,750, of which 45,047,825 are in 
circulation in the metallic and certificate forms. 

According to the debt statement of November 1, the bonds 
bearing five and six per cent interest falling due in May 
and June next year amount to $ 673,224,800. 

For the first four months (ending October 31) of the cur- 
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rent fiscal year, the revenues of the United States compare 
as follows with the corresponding months of the last fiscal 








year: 
1880. 1879- Increase, 
From Customs........ $ 71,384,000 . $59,851,000 . $11,533,000 
From Internal Revenue 44,297,000 . 40,204,000 , 4,093,000 



























$ 100,055,000 


As we have noticed elsewhere, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, on the 5th of November, estimated the surplus revenue 
for November and December at not exceeding $11,000,000, 
whereas, if it maintains the rate of the preceding four 
months, it would be $16,840,934. 


jvepsuewies $ 115,681,000 $ 15,626,000 









REDUCING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


During the past eighteen months we have taken frequent 
occasion to present some of the reasons which favor a steady 
adherence, at the present time, to the traditional policy of 
the country upon the question of the public debt. The 
founders ot the Republic regarded a permanent funding 
system, on the British model, as repugnant to the genius of 
free institutions. Washington, in his Farewell Address, 
enjoined it as a primary duty to spare no effort, and submit 
to every required sacrifice in times of peace, to reduce and 
finally pay off obligations contracted in time of war. In 
accordance with his precepts, and in harmony with its own 
i convictions, the country within early periods discharged the 
i onerous obligations of both the Revolutionary war and of 
iu the war of 1812-15 with Great Britain. This was so com. 
+ pletely established as the American policy, that the subse- 
rf quent debts of: the Civil War were contracted with a pledge 
of a specific sinking fund, distinctly embodied in all the laws 
authorizing loans, and this pledge was formally renewed in 
the funding act of July 14, 1870. Stating summarily some 
of the points which we have heretofore discussed more at 
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4 large : 
J 1. The sinking fund for the current fiscal year as officially 
i stated at the Treasury, is $39,828,225, and as this will 


tt increase from year to year by the accumulation of interest, 
it will be of itself about sufficient to provide for the debts 
i falling redeemable in 1881, during the ten years ending Sep- 
, tember, 1891, when the four-and-one-half-per-cent. bonds 
will become redeemable. If there is any deficiency it will 
be more than supplied by the arrears to the sinking fund, 
which accumulated during the disastrous six fiscal years 
which terminated on the 30th of June, 1879. In this view of 
the sufficiency of the sinking fund to provide within ten 
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years for the debts falling due in 1881, the question of leav- 
ing that fund to perform its legitimate work is not a mere 
question of policy, but it is a question of National honor 
and public credit. It is nothing short of repudiation, to 
violate any of the substantial terms and ccnditions upon 
which money has been. borrowed, and at what more vital 
point can a public debt be assailed than by an abrogation of 
a sinking fund created at the time of its contraction ? 

2. A sinking fund is, however, not the maximum but the 
minimum, of the annual payments on a public debt. By a 
sinking fund a country binds itself to pay off at least so 
much, but the highest and plainest considerations of public 
policy require it always to pay as much more as the general 
situation of affairs reasonably admits of. Inasmuch as it is 
agreed on all hands that this situation is now one of marked 
prosperity, as compared with the average of the preceding 
seven years, there can be no reasonable ground for saying 
that the country is not well able to bear existing rates and 
methods of taxation. In the opinion of large and intelligent 
classes of the people, no small share of the burden of the 
present taxes is borne by foreigners. More revenue is pro- 
duced than the annual contribution to the sinking fund 
requires, but even when this excess shall have made good 
the arrears to that fund, there will be no reason for reducing 
the revenue so long as any debt remains unpaid. No debtor 
government, any more than a debtor individual, can ever be 
said to have a superfluity of revenue. 

3. The question at present is not exactly whether it is 
expedient to have a National debt, but how large a debt it 
is prudent to have. When all the bonds falling redeemable 
in 1881 are paid off, there will still be a bonded debt of 
990 millions, of which 740 millions are not redeemable until 
1907. 

4. While it is true that the rate at which the securities 
of a government can be floated depends primarily upon the 
credit which it enjoys, it is also true that, within the limits 
within which that credit is perfect, the rate depends upon 
the quantity of its outstanding securities. For certain uses 
they are, if not indispensable, very greatly desired, and it is 
thus always true that the lower a public debt is reduced, 
the cheaper will be the rate at which the remainder can be 
carried. 

5. Freedom from debt is a better preparation for war, 
and thereby a better security for peace, than armies or 
navies. Money is the sinews of war, and the admonition to 
prepare for war in time of peace is an admonition to pay 
off debts in time of peace, so that the public credit may be 
in the best condition to be used when an emergency arises. 
We are in no danger of serious war except with some nation 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and, hampered as all the 
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European powers are with enormous debts, there is no one 
of them which would not recoil from a contest with this 
country, if its finances were perfectly sound, as no finances 
can be so long as they are afflicted with the weakness of 
owing money. 

6. A steady approach to freedom from debt will decisively 
attract to the United States, not only the people, but the 
capital of Europe, flying hither to escape the devouring 
taxes which are rendered inevitable by the enormous magni- 
tude of its pecuniary public obligations. 

7. The reduction of the National interest account, from 
the 120 millions, which was the average amount during the 
first term of Gen. Grant’s administration, to the sixty mil- 
lions which it will not exceed after the debts of 1881 are 
placed on the lower rates which are within reach, renders it 
entirely easy to pay off those debts before 1891. It is idle 
to say, that with more than doubled wealth, we cannot pay 
as much annually on the interest and pyincipal of the debt, 
as we paid on the interest alone from 1869 to 1873, and 
especially when it is added that during the four years last 
named we also made an average annual payment of eighty- 
three millions on the principai. 

8. It is disingenuous to say that a refunding of the debts 
of 1881, into bonds on twenty, thirty, or forty years, is con- 
sistent with any real expectation, or purpose, of getting rid 
of them earlier by purchases in the market. The moment 
the Government begins to buy its bonds by anticipation, 
they are raised in price, and the demagogues are at once 
able to clamor with resistless effect against the purchases at 
exorbinate premiums of debts not yet due. Nothing could 
be more foolish than the issue of long bonds with any gen- 
uine purpose of buying them back at vastly more than they 
are sold for. It is not a folly like that which is at the 
bottom of schemes to issue long bonds. What is intended, 
is what will be the inevitable result, that payments on the 
debt will be arrested and that it will be made _ perpetual, 
and with the certainty of being enlarged during every recur- 
ring period of public calamity. 

g. From the nature of the case, the debts of the United 
States must be non-taxable for State and municipal purposes. 
According to a decision rendered long ago by the National 
Supreme Court, and resting upon impregnable grounds, that 
would be so, independently of any special provision to that 
effect. Where exemption from National taxation is stipulated 
in -addition, the United States receive an abundant equiva- 
lent in. the increased price of bonds sold. But entirely 
defensible as this feature of non-taxability is, it is still an 
odious feature and can never be made otherwise. It exas- 
perates the rural population, all of whose property lies open 
to taxation, and is almost everywhere heavily taxed. It is a 
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perennial source of heart burnings between the different sec- 
tions of the country, inasmuch as the bulk of the National 
debt is held and always will be in one small section of it. 
But if it is not possible to remove the prejudice on this 
subject, however unreasonable it may be, it is happily possi- 
ble to remove the subject matter of the prejudice by steadily 
paying off the public debt. So long as it exists, it will be 
the most mischievous of political irritants. 

1o. When rates of interest are high money can be bor- 
rowed most cheaply on long terms, because at such times 
lenders are apprehensive that rates will fall. But when 
rates are low money can be borrowed most cheaply on short 
terms, because lenders are then hoping that rates will rise. 
The 600 millions to be borrowed in 1881 to meet the bonds 
then falling redeemable, can be obtained at less cost on 
Treasury notes, or partly on call, by way of receiving popular 
savings on deposit, than it can be on long securities, and it 
is also true that the forms preferable in the aspect of econ- 
omy are also preferable in the aspect of furnishing facilities 
to commerce and general business. 

To these and other considerations, heretofore enlarged 
upon, we have now to add what seems a most important 
one, which is suggested by a circular issued in the latter 
part of October, by E. D. Morgan, J. J. Astor, Hamilton 
Fish, and other eminent capitalists and bankers of New 
York City. After stating what is quite within the truth, that 
the South is certainly not the owner of more than one-tenth 
of the National debt, these gentlemen further say : 

If the United States intrusts the defence and maintenance of 
the public credit to that section which has least share or interest 
in it, or in the diversified industries and commerce which depend 
upon it, there will be real reason for apprehension. We cannot forget 
the origin of the public debt. The people of the once rebellious 
States do not forget that the debt was created in suppressing the 
rebellion. Even in the payment of debts contracted by themselves, 
and for their own advantage, Southern communities have not been 
conspicuous for their fidelity. Can it be expected that they will be 
more eager and scrupulous to pay, according to the letter and in 
any emergency, obligations created in putting down a rebellion which 
they made and sustained? The men who expect such a thing will 
not be thought sagacious by the civilized world. Nay, more; a 
transfer of all care of the public credit to a party politically con- 
trolled by, and dependent upon, the South, will seem to all the 
world little less than a public proclamation that the people of the 
remy States are weary of protecting its credit and paying its 
ebts. 

With this circular, in its political party aspects, we have 
nothing to do. But in public aspects the matter is the 
gravest one ever presented to National consideration, if it is 
dangerous to admit the South to exercise power in this 
country, because the public debt is little held in the South 
and originated in a war to repress a rebellion in the South, 
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and if it is also determined that this debt shall be made per- 
petual by successive refundings. On that view of the case, 
the South must remain forever in a subordinated condition, 
and which might even be described as one of political out- 
lawry. The certain dangers of such a position of affairs need 
not be expatiated upon. If the necessary effect of the debt, 
under the circumstances in which it arose, is to permanently 
exclude from power more than one-third of the States of the 
Union, it is the clearest dictate of sound policy to extinguish 
and get rid of such an element of sectional hatred and dis- 
cord at the earliest practicable moment. Until that is done, 
we can have no safe: Union and no genuine nationality. 
Nobody will be more quick to see that than the sagacious 
and distinguished signers of this circular, in whose case so 
many motives of interest in the public welfare combine to 
re-inforce the obligations of patriotism. 

The situation has very marked peculiarities. The South- 
ern States are urgently desirous that the public debt should 
be paid off and that there shall be no refunding of any part 
of it. To that end, they proclaim their readiness to submit 
to the continuance of all necessary taxation. During the 
last session of Congress, when this subject was considerably 
debated in the House, Messrs. Felton of Georgia, Mills and 
Jones of Texas, Samford of Alabama and Buckner of Mis- 
souri, made elaborate speeches in favor of an early pay- 
ment of the debt and against all schemes of refunding it, and 
no speech was made on the other side by any single repre- 
sentative from that section of the country. On the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Weaver, that the public debt ought not to be 
refunded, but should be paid off according to contract, the 
South voted with substantial unanimity in the affirmative. 
It is of no conseqence why the representatives of the South 
adopt that policy. It may be, that in the present impover- 
ished condition of their States, thev believe that only a small 
portion of the import duties is paid there, and that they 
prefer to have the debt paid now, rather than be left to be 
paid in a greater proportion by their constituents hereafter. 
It may be that as they know that their States must rely 
largely upon the loan markets of the North for railroad 
development and other purposes, they are of the opinion 
that the payment of the public debt and the consequent lib- 
eration of the capital invested in it, will facilitate and 
cheapen borrowing transactions for public enterprises. What- 
ever may be the views which goverhi them, the fact remains 
the same, that they are now ready and desirous to maintain 
the revenues at a point which will pay off the National cbli- 
gations, and that if the contrary policy of perpetuating the 
National debt by successive refundings is carried at all, it 
will be carried against their votes and against their strenu- 
ous opposition. 
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In respect to the proposition that it is necessary to con- 
demn the South to an exclusion from power, until the debt 
originating in the Civil War is paid,-or put in an assured 
course of payment, it belongs to the domain of party poli- 
tics, and this magazine has'no opinion to express upon it. 
But if the proposition is in itself a sound one, or if the 
South, whether with or without any sufficient necessity, is to 
be, in fact, excluded from power until the existing debt is 
paid, or put in an assured course of payment, we insist that 
it will be a grievous hardship, if a perpetuation of the debt 
is to be forced upon the South against its will. Without 
doubt, the debt is a more disagreeable object to them than 
it is to the North. It must be so, so long as human nature 
remains what it is. They feel the debt to be, in the lan- 
gauge of Mr. Felton of Georgia, “a sectional irritant.”. When 
they ask to be permitted to do their part towards getting 
rid of it by honest payment, it will be to the last degree 
ungracious, to insist that it shall not be paid, and at the 
same time to insist in addition, that until it is paid, neither 
the South, nor any party to which it adheres, can ever be 
safely intrusted with influence in the National councils. To 
insist successfully upon both those things will be to cut off 
the South forever from any _ possibility of recovering its 
equality in the Union. | 





SMALL INVESTMENTS IN BRITISH CONSOLS. 


At the last session of the British Parliament, an act was 
passed to enable the Post-office banks to make investments 
in consuls as small as £10 at any one time for any depositors 
who should direct such an appropriation of their money. 
Such investments are to be at the risk of the depositors, as 
to loss or gain, in the event of their ordering them to. be 
sold. The following is an extract of a circular just issued 
by the Postmaster-General, to give effect to the act. “Any 
person will be able to invest, at any post office in_ the 
United Kingdom at which there is a savings bank, small 
sums in any one of the following Government stocks: Con- 
sols, reduced, or new three per cents. The sums so invested 
must not be less than £10 and must not exceed £ 100 in 
any one year, and the aggregated amount held by any one 
investor must not exceed £300. The following amounts 
will be charged for the purchase of stock, and these sums 
will include all expenses connected with the subsequent col- 
lection of dividends : 


On stock not exceeding £ 25 

Exceeding £ 25, but not exceeding £ 50 
Exceeding £ 50, but not exceeding £ 75... 
Exceeding £ 75, but not exceeding £ 100 
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“The charges on the sale of stock will be at the same 
rates up to poe for £ 200 it will be 2s. 9d., and for £ 300, 
3s. 3@. The investment will be at the current price of the 
day on which it is made, and a certificate thereof will be 
sent to the investor by post. Similar arrangements will be 
made for sales of stock; and dividends will be collected by 
the post office and placed to the credit of the investor.” As 
we understand it, the depositors receive, not the consols 
themselves, but the certificate of the Post-office Savings 
banks authorities, that they have so much invested in con- 
sols. The Government does not issue consol scrip of so 
small a denomination as £10. 

It is not doubtful that the new act will increase the 
ownership of consols by persons of small means, and there- 
by tend to raise, and, most probably, to: steady, their price. 

The introduction of this new provision, leaves all the old 
provisions of the British Post-office Savings banks in full 
force. If persons wish to have the power of calling for 
their deposits, and without the risk of being obliged to call 
for them when consols happen to be low in price, they may 
do so, but in that case they receive a fixed rate of only two 
and one-half per cent. on their funds. If, on the contrary, 
they choose to order the purchase of consols, they will ordi- 
narily receive rather more than three per cent., inasmuch as 
consols are ordinarily below par. They may also gain by a 
rise, or lose by a fall in consols, between the dates of pur- 
chasing and selling. 

There is no reason why the Government of this country, 
so long as it continues. to be a borrower and debtor, which 
will be many long years yet, should not receive the depos- 
its of the people in small sums, repayable on demand with 
a moderate rate of interest. Such a system would stimulate 
thrift, by affording an investment for small savings, which 
would be absolutely secure, and at the same time leaving to 
the depositor the power of calling for his money at any time. 
The opposition to such a plan comes chiefly from a rick- 
ety class of Savings banks, established and carried on prin- 
cipally for the advantage of their managers. Men who are 
safe and upright, and who devote time and attention to insti- 
tutions for savings from the benevolent motive of desiring 
to offer opportunities and inducements to thrift, never did 
and never will object to having the same thing done by the 
Government. They know very well that the impregnable 
guarantee of the Nation will attract deposits, which nothing 
else, however really reliable, ever will. 
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UNITED STATES BONDS AND THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 

The enemies of the National banking system flatter them- 
selves that it will receive a grievous check, unless the United 
States bonds, redeemable in 1881, are refunded into some 
other description of long bonds. The language of one 
of them is: ‘Unless these 1881s be refunded into long 
bonds the National banks must go into market and buy 
one-fourth of all the present fours—which means _ that 
National banking will die a natural death from and after 
next year.” 

This is one. of those cases, in which the wish is the 
father to the thought. It is of no consequence to the 
National banking system, into what form of interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, bonds falling redeemable 
next year are changed. It may be long bonds, or treasury 
notes, or certificates of deposit, but tm all events it will be a 
National security, and Congress can and will provide that any 
such security, at ninety per cent. of its face and market value, 
shall be accepted as the basis for the issue of National 
bank circulation. It is, of course, true, that if the bonds 
of 1881 could be paid off with cash existing in the Treasury, 
and without the issue of any substituted security, many 
National banks would be driven to a choice between with- 
drawing circulation, or purchasing the fours at a price which 
could not fail to be increased by any large and sudden pur- 
chase from that quarter. But the bonds of 1881 cannot be 
paid off in that way. The most that can be hoped is, that 
the accruing surplus revenues between this time and July 
1, 1881, together with some cash which can then be spared 
from the Treasury accumulations, will reduce them to 
$ 600,000,000. Whether. they are then left in their present 
form, or in any new form into which it is possible to 
change them, they will be equally a basis for. National 
banking. | 

Without doubt, it is one of the questions of the future, 
(but of a future so distant that this generation need not 
trouble themselves about it,) what is to become of our present 
banking system when the National debt is finally discharged. 
in full. It is clear, at any rate, that no such monstrous 
proposition as that of perpetuating the debt for the mere 
sake of using it as a basis of banking is tenable at all, or 
can find any respectable advocates. 

Theoretically, the period of the final discharge of the 
National debt will not be affected by the particular. form 
which that portion of it falling redeemable next year may 
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assume. The leading advocates of the long-bond plan, take 
especial pains to declare their fidelity to the pledges of the 
sinking fund. What they say is, that, although long bonds can- 
not be paid off at pleasure, they can be bought up at pleasure, 
and there is no denying that they can be, with the qualifica- 
tion that holders can also fix prices at their pleasure. After 
all is said, the maintenance of such conditions as will promote 
the efficiency and usefulness of the National banking system 
must depend upon the temper of the public mind towards 
it, as reflected in the action of National and State legisla- 
tures and of those who perform the duty of valuing assess- 
ors for the purpose of local taxation. If, unmindful of the 
fact that the annual income upon the market price of Gov- 
ernment bonds has fallen from fifteen to three and one-half 
per cent., and that the discount rates obtainable by banks 
have at the same time fallen largely, Congress shall refuse 
to mitigate taxes which were imposed under circumstances 
verv different from those which now exist; if also, the State 
legislatures shall neglect to impose some efficient restraint 
upon the tendency of local assessors to overvalue National 
bank stock relatively to other property ; and if, furthermore, 
even in commercial centers like the city of New York, where 
the indispensable utility of banks is recognized, it is impos- 
sible to arouse a local public opinion strong enough to pro- 
tect those institutions against the injustice of clear and man- 
ifest over-valuation, the National banking system will be 
hopelessly crippled long before the National debt is paid 
off. It may not literally “‘die a natural death” before that, 
but it will lose before that, even if it has not already lost, 
the great feature of elasticity, or in other words, the 
power to adapt its issues to the wants of Trade. The free- 
dom nominally given to banking by the Resumption Act of 
1875, is practically destroyed by excessive taxation, National 
and local, and we may as well look the fact in the face, and 
make such preparation as we can to meet its consequences. 

So far as the National banks are looking to Congress to 
relieve them of some part of the excessive National taxation 
which is weighing them down, they will be most likely to 
succeed in procuring a remission or reduction of the tax on 
circulation. We are quite aware -that many persons, who 
possess and deserve to possess the confidence of the National 
banks, prefer to press for a remission of the tax on deposits, 
and we are neither disposed, nor do we think it worth 
while, to controvert the view that the tax on deposits 1s 
theoretically the most objectionable of the two taxes. But 
to use a phrase of Daniel Webster, it is always a most 
important thing, ‘to know what is practicable to be done, 
and witb all deference to the opinion of others it seems 
plain to us, that vastly more votes can be obtained in Con- 
gress to remove, or mitigate, the tax on circulation. There 
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are large interests in this country, and many of them 
unfriendly to banks in general, which look with dread upon 
anything like a contraction of the currency. If they can be 
made to see, what is undoubtedly true, that the existing tax 
on circulation is directly calculated to bring about what they 
deprecate as a calamity, they may be persuaded to help to 
reduce it, not out of any good will towards bankers, but to 
avert what would be damaging to themselves. 

But if it shall turn out to be impossible to get Congress 
to agree to take off any taxes which yield revenue to the 
Federal Treasury, they would probably have a less repug- 
nance to relieving the banks of some taxes which yield 
revenue to the States and municipalities. To take off 
National taxes on the banks might draw after it the disa- 
yvreeable necessity of substituting National taxes on some- 
thing else. But it is not the especial concern of members 
of Congress to look out for the revenues of States and 
towns, and it is particularly true of, the representatives of 
those sections of the country in which there are compara- 
tively few National banks, that their constituencies would be 
very little affected, if the existing rights of States and 
municipalities to impose taxes on the shares in such banks 
should be curtailed, to the extent of deducting from the tax- 
able valuation of such shares, all that portion of the capital 
of the banks which is invested in the loans of the United 
States. In the case of Van Allen v. Assessors of Albany (3d 
of Wallace ), it was the opinion of three judges of the United 
States Supreme. Court that under the National bank laws, as 
they now stand, such a deduction is already provided for. 
That may, or may not be, the proper construction of exist- 
ing statutes, but there can be no question that Congress 
may now, if so inclined, make such a provision, and that it 
would reach a large part of the mischief which is calling so 
loudly for some remedy. As already noticed, the States in 
which the number of banks is small, would be very little 
affected as to any local interest by the enactment of such a 
provision, and that is also true of some other States in 
which the capital of banks is not locally taxed at all, or 
only very lightly. As to those States in which local revenue 
would be sensibly impaired by the proposed provision, it is 
generally true of them that they are friendly to the present 
National banking system, and could be easily persuaded to 
acquiesce in any measures which can be shown to be neces- 
Sary to its efficient and successful working. 
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THE RESTRICTED SAVINGS BANKS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Of the twenty-four Savings banks of Massachusetts placed 
under the operation of the Stay Law of 1878, all but two, 
the Foxborough and Nantucket, have been, either by 
the revocation or expiration of the restrictive order, fe- 
stored to their full corporate functions. The names of the 
- corporations restricted, the date of the order and of its revo- 


cation or expiration, are as follows: 
" Date of 

Revocation Length of tim 

Date of order. or expiration. restricted 

Brighton Five-Ct. Sav. B’k. Mar. 23, 1878 . Ex. Mar. 22, 1880 . 2 yrs. 
Great Barrington ‘* ‘* .. Mar. 30, ‘ . Ex. Mar. 29,1879 . IL yr. 
Lawrence o *.. ae & . Ex. Apl. 3, 880 . 2 yrs. 
Wellfleet eo a oe ce te & * . Bee. wom. 
South Boston os * foe «© . Mar. 2, “ . tyr. 328ds. 
Cape Cod Five-Ct. ** *‘* .. Apl. 15, . i a ow, . 2yrs. 

East Boston oe oy ae . Ex. Apl. 18, ° . 2 yrs. 
Charlest’n Five-Ct.*‘ ‘* .. Apl. 18, * . Ex. Api. 1s, 1 yr. 364 ds. 


AN OU PW DN & 


Seamen’s . 7 ., aoe . Ex. Appl. BB, “ . 2yes. 
10 Bristol County ' 8 fae & , ae. 27, “ . FR. 3474. 
11 North End . sao, * : 7, Apl. 29, ‘ 


oO 


‘Lyn. 355 ds. 
Mar. 1, 1879 . 9 mos,17ds. 
May 16,1880 . 2Zyrs. 
14 Bass River _ ‘ . Feb. 25, ‘* . tyr. 285 ds. 
15 Fall River Five-Ct. * i : Mar. 1, “© . = Uyr. 265 ds. 
16 Citizens’ = 3% oe . Ex. Junerr, 1879 . Iyr. 
17 Hyde Park oe ey . Ex. Juner4, 1880 . 2yrs. 
18 Fall River gta ,  Apl. 3. “ «. yet. Bogs. 
19 Fairhaven Inst. for Sav’gs.. . 28, ,  Aug.17, ‘© . wyr. 294ds. 
20 Weymouth Savings Bank... ! . 1879 . . Nov.20, ‘** . tyr. 6mos, 
21 Ashburnham ‘* ws i, , *, Nov. 1, 1879 . 4mos.1ods. 
22 Taunton - e 6c TN. sa . Rev. Apl. 17, 1880 . 5 mos.16ds. 


The Foxborough Savings Bank was restricted April 30, 1875, 
and the Nantucket Institution for Savings, December 10, 1578. 
In the case of each of these banks the restrictive order has 
been renewed whenever it expired. The Restrictive Law 
was approved March 21, 1878, to continue in force three 
years. Unless it is renewed, which is said to be not proba- 
ble, it will cease to operate after March 21, 1881, and the 
remaining Savings banks will have to put their affairs jin 
order on or before that date. An accurate computation of 
the dividends lost to depositors in these institutions, would 
be impossible except by a laborious investigation into the 
accounts of each bank. The loss may be approximately 
estimated at two years’ dividends at four per cent. per 
per annum on the average liabilities of these banks for the 
past two years—about $ 20,000,000—giving a total loss ol 
income of aboyt $1,600,000. This is about equivalent to a 
“scale down” of five per cent. on the original liabilities 
‘involved at the time the banks were severally restricted, 


12 Franklin 
13 Union 
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these amounting to about $30,000,000. If the loss proves to 
be no greater than that, it will have been demonstrated that 
the investments made by the Massachusetts Savings banks 
were, upon the whole, remarkably strong. The shrinkage in 
the prices of property, during the disastrous five years which 
preceded the restrictive law of 1878, was enormous, and the 
margin upon the loans made upon property by those banks, 
must have been very large. 

It would be difficult to persuade persons who made 
deposits in Savings banks in 1871-2-3, and received them 
back in 1879-80, with a loss of two, three, or four years’ 
interest, that they had really made no loss whatever, but 
had been large gainers by the operation. But if they will 
look around them they will see that there is scarcely any 
form of property which they could have purchased in 1871- 
2-3, which has not undergone a greater shrinkage in money 
valuation than their Savings bank deposits. This will help 
them to realize that there has been, during the two periods 
named, an appreciation in the value of money; of which, 
as depositors in Savings banks, they have had the benefit, 
and that this appreciation has been in many cases more than 
an offset for their losses, and has in all cases mitigated them. 





INDEBTEDNESS’ OF BRITISH COLONIES. 


The London Zconomist has had several papers upon the 
amount of the debts of all kinds of the british colonies and 
dependencies, and specially exhibiting the proportion of those 
debts which is held in England, and which, if not quite the 
whole, comes very near it. The annual revenue received by 
Englishmen from this class of investments is enormous, and 
they seem to rest upon a tolerably safe basis. Even if in 
some cases ‘a “readjustment” of the rate of interest shall 
hereafter become necessary, no reduction below a remunera- 
tive point is at all likely at present. England has profited 
from these investments, in a National as well as an individ- 
ual point of view, inasmuch as the colonies have in all cases 
realized their loans made in England, not in money but in 
merchandise, to the great advantage of English industries. 
This is true as to all the colonies, but most obviously so as 
to the Australian colonies, between whom and the mother 
country the flow of money is always to England and never 
from it. 

Victoria, with an area of 88,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation in 1880 of 920,000, has a Colonial Government debt 
Of £ 22,048,000, or about £ 24 per head. ‘In 1860 when the 
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‘population was 537,847, the same debt was ¥ 5,118,100 or 
£,9% per head. There are also other debts. On that point, 
the Aconomist says: “In addition, there are a few city loans 
of small importance raised here, which, however, swell but 
little ‘the amount of the remittances. But when we turn to 
the list of banks, land-mortgage and other joint-stock com- 
panies which have been started here to carry on business in 
the colony, the list is a long one, and it will be safe to esti- 
mate the total indebtedness of Victoria at upwards of 
#, 30,000,000, involving an annual payment to us of from one 
and one-half to one and three-quarter millions sterling, or 
about £1 16s. per head.” 

The exports of Victoria, out of which its foreign debts 
must be paid, amounted in 1878 to £ 14,925,707, in which 
wool, the principal item, figured for £ 5,810,148, and gold, the 
item of the next importance figured for £ 3,895,190. The wool 
export has increased immensely since 1850, when it was only 
18,091,207 pounds. In 1878 it was 101,809,800 pounds. The 
export of gold fell from £ 8,350,859 in 1868, to £ 3,895,190 
ten years later. The production of gold in the mines in 
1855 Was ¥£ 2,793,065 ounces, but had fallen in 1878 to 
775.272 ounces. 

It is a faVorable circumstance that the net revenue of the 
Colonial Government from its railroad investments was 
£, 662,558 in 1878. It is an unfavorable circumstance that 
during the last twenty-five years it has been using up large 
revenues from land sales. On that point the FAconomist says : 

“The sum derived from land sales has fallen off greatly 
since 1857—the last year in which they realized over a mil- 
lion sterling. Victoria has now less than 40,000,000 acres 
for disposal, and, making deductions for such portions as 
may be regarded as worthless, it will be seen that the Vic- 
torian Government is approaching a period when those sales 
will contribute merely a nominal amount’ towards the 
revenues of the country.”’ 

No distrust is as yet manifested in London as to the 
safety of the securities of any of the British colonies, not 
excepting New Zealand, which is much the most heavily 
indebted. These securities have, in fact, been steadily rising 
in the English market within the past year. This rise may, 
it is true, be mainly due to the increasing abundance of 
loanable capital, but at any rate, there has been no such 
lack of confidence as to prevent the rise. If the colonies 
refrain from further borrowings, it will not be from the exac- 
tion of harder terms by the London capitalists, but because 
the colonial statesmen come themselves to the conclusion that 
their loans are already up to the limit of safety. 
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VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER IN DIFFERENT 
PLACES. 


It is often said that gold and silver, the metals of which 
coins are made, have the same value the world over. If that 
was true, it is not easy to see why either of them should 
ever move from one country to another, since the expecta- 
tion of a better price is the only rational inducement for 
incurring the expense and risks of moving them. Even in 
the case of the payment of debts, due from one country to 
another, there can never be any reason for sending gold 
and silver rather than some other form of merchandise, except 
that those metals have, at the time, a better command over 
commodities in the country to which they are sent than in 
the country by and from which they are sent. 

The value of gold and silver, like the value of. everything 
else, is determined by the proportion between their supply 
and the demand for them. There is no reason for anticipa- 
ting that this proportion will be everywhere the same, and 
we know as a matter of fact that it is not so. In the case 
of the outflow of gold and silver from the mining countries 
which produce them, we readily apprehend that the cause is 
their smaller value, resulting from their greater abundance, 
as compared with the situation in other parts of the world. 
In the case of their movement between countries without 
mines, the cause is the same, although less obvious. 

We can easily see why it is that in such marked cases as 
those of California and Australia since the go!d discoveries, 
the flow of that metal is steadily outward, and never 
inward. Countries in which that metal is scarcer and more 
wanted, can always sell their wares in the Australian and 
Californian markets at prices which will operate as a fixed 
and constant drain upon the gold which is in circulation. 
The utmost effect of any artificial restriction upon this drain 
would be very temporary. As the gold began to heap up 
in those markets, prices in gold would rise, until the attrac- 
tion exerted upon it by the cheaper merchandise of the for- 
eigner became at last irresistible. In an earlier age, when 
the laws of commerce were less understood, Spain, as the 
sovereign of the American gold and silver-producing coun- 
tries, and as the first receiver of the yield of their mines, 
endeavored to retain it all herself, by prohibiting its export. 
But it disappeared, in spite of all’ fiscal regulations, from 
Spain, where its superabundance made general prices high, 
to every other place in which prices were lower. 

Silver has flowed to India from Europe for certainly two 
thousand years, which can only mean that it is permanently 
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worth more in Indian markets than it is in European 
markets. 

Travelers tell us that St. Petersburg is so much more 
expensive a city to live in than Stockholm, that’ they can 
command in the latter place the things which they com- 
monly want for about one-fourth of the gold, or silver, which 
would be required to be paid in the former place. It is 
true, of course, that a pound of gold, or of silver, undergoes 
no change in its chemical, or mechanical attributes, by a 
transfer from the Russian to the Swedish capital, but it 
undergoes an enormous change in its purchasing power over 
the average of the things and of the services which travelers 
ordinarily require. 

If any one will visit the attractive and fertile island in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, known as Prince Edward’s Island, 
he will find there very considerable numbers of British army 
and navy officers on the retired and reduced pay lists, and of 
other British annuitants in the enjoyment of fixed incomes 
derived from consols, or charged upon landed estates, who 
have crossed the ocean to find an agreeable residence under 
the British flag, where they can live better than at home 
for the same money. They may read in books that gold 
and silver have the same value everywhere, but they practi- 
cally know that with equal quantities of gold and silver 
they can get more of what they want in Prince Edward's 
Island than they can in England. In former times, it was 
the familiar practice of British inheritors of badly incum- 
bered property to “‘aurse thetr cstates,” as the phrase was, by 
a residence, longer, or shorter, as the case might call for, on 
the Continent of Europe, where living was much cheaper, 
relatively to the cost of living in England, than it is now. 

Not only is it true that the value of money is different in 
different countries at the same time, but it is furthermore 
true that it is never exactly the same at the same time in 
all the places within the country in which it is issued. It 
is sometimes claimed for the pound sterling, by way of a 
pre-eminence over all other forms of money, that it is equally 
a pound sterling in any quarter of the globe. Nothing can 
be truer than that, but nevertheless a pound sterling will 
never on the same day, exchange for the same amount of 
commodities, or for the same amount of services, in all 
cities. towns and parishes, even within Great Britain and 
Ireland. Dr. Johnson is reported as having complained 
more than one hundred years ago that there were “ vo /onger 
any cheap places in England.” In saying that, the worthy doc- 
tor gave a hasty expression to his irritation at finding cer- 
tain places dear, which at anterior periods he had been 
accustomed to know as cheap. If he had extended the range 
of his inquiries, he would have learned that there were 
then many “c/eap places” still left in England. There ts a 
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constant tendency to an equalization of prices within the 
same country, and the force ot that tendency is augmented 
by an increase of the facilities of intercommunication. But 
to-day, wonderfully as those facilities have improved since 
Dr. Johnson’s time, it is still true that prices and wages 
are not the same in all localities within the British islands. 
The following is an account of the Shetland islands, and 
among other things of their hosiery trade, recently given in 
the correspondence of the London 7Z7mes : 


Besides shawls, veils, and scarfs, the manufacture includes hose, 
gloves, “mitts,” caps, and underclothing. The export trade is consid- 
erable, the amount of hosiery of different kinds sold yielding from 
£10,000 to £ 12,000 a year. A very small proportion of this money, 
however, goes to the knitters, who are but seldom paid in cash for 
their work. They dispose of their goods to the merchants almost 
entirely by barter, receiving groceries and other necessary articles 
in exchange for their handiwork. As might be expected, the prices 
of hosiery articles in Lerwick are lower than in Edinburgh or in 
London. 1 was told by one of the chief merchants in Shetland 
that the most elaborate piece of work he ever sold was a shawl 
which fetched £3. It was the work of two girls, and it occupied 
them six months, whence it may be inferred that the earnings of the 
knitters are very small. An industrious worker has difficulty in mak- 
ing more than 6d. a day. The knitting-women are fond of dealing 
directly with visitors when they get a chance, as then: they are 
sure of turning their labor into cash. : 


How much the two girls received for their six months’ 
work in making a shawl which the purchasing merchant 
himself sold with his profits added for 43 or $15, must 
be left to the imagination. The story almost rivals those 
which are told us of the meagerness of the pecuniary remu- 
neration of the patient toilers, who produce the shawls of 
India. There are other out-of-the-way places in Great 
Britain, besides the Shetland islands, in which money has a 
command over labor which would hardly seem credible to 
persons living in London or Liverpool. In the west of Ire- 
land, it is even worse, as labor is on the spot substantially 
unsalable, and those who have it to dispose of must cross 
the Irish Channel to find a market. But we have no need 
to look abroad for examples which are so abundant at 
home, of the diversity of the prices of commodities and ser- 
vices, and especially of services, at different places in the 
Same country. 

_Those who find it a little difficult to admit that gold and 
silver do not have everywhere the same value at any given 
lime, nevertheless know familiarly that lands, houses, labor 
and commodities do not everywhere command the same 
prices at any given time. If they will reflect upon it, they 
will, however, see that it is in prices of land, houses, labor 
and commodities, that the value of money is expressed, and 
measured. There can be no other intelligible idea of the 
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falue of a dollar, pound, or franc, than an estimation of 
what it will exchange for in the markets. In the sense in 
which the word is used in economical discussions, value 
signifies always value in exchange, and price is the expres- 
sion in terms of money of the ratio of exchange between 
property of various kinds on one side and money on the 
other. Money, therefore, cannot be of the same value in 
all places at the same time, because prices are not and can 
not be at the same range in all places at the same time. 

I am quite aware that there is a slight degree of inaccu- 
racy in speaking of gold and silver as if they were the 
same thing as money. Strictly, the precious metals are 
money only when they are coined, the only important excep- 
tion being China, where they are current by weight. But 
they are the general money metals of the world, and the 
facility of converting them into money, by procuring their 
coinage at will, has been sufficiently universal to give them 
the value of money, or of a close approximation to it. 

While it is by no means true that the cost of a commodity 
necessarily determines its price, there is nevertheless an inti- 
mate relation between its cost and price. Other things being 
equal, we may well enough assume that its price will be 
the least, where its cost 1s always the least, that is to say, 
in the place of its production, and that its price will be 
higher in other places, in proportion to their distance from, 
and difficulties of communication with, the place of produc- 
tion. Of many bulky and heavy articles, their cost in the 
markets in which they are sold consists more in freighting, 
than in originally producing them, and the cost of moving 
them to one market is materially different from the cost 
of moving them to another. The charges of various kinds 
of transporting even those articles which are the most easily 
and cheaply transportable, are very considerable. Thus, even 
if international commerce was absolutely free, and if the 
cost of moving commodities from one country into another 
was not augmented by tariff duties, it is impossible that 
they should be so moved without increasing their cost, and 
unless their price was correspondingly increased, such a 
movement of them would be a wholly irrational proceeding 
and would never occur. The same principles apply to the 
movement of commodities from one place to another within 
the same country. 

When we gauge the value of mogey by its relation to ser- 
vices, or in other words, by its command over labor, there 
is really no other essential reason to expect that services or 
labor will bear the same money price, or the same price in 
anything else, in different countries and places, except the 
two facts, that laborers ordinarily have a greater or less 
degree of freedom to migrate from one country or place to 
another, and that they always have an inducement to g0 
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where labor is the best paid. Looking to those facts only, 
economical writers sometimes describe labor, as if it 
possessed the fluidity of quicksilver, and moved instantly 
from place to place with the slightest change in the level of 
wages. But actual laborers in flesh and blood, are something 
very different from Jabor in the abstract as it is discussed in 
books. Actual laborers may be ignorant of the higher wages 
they might get elsewhere, or be destitute of the means to 
reach the places where such wages are reported to be attain- 
able, or be restrained from leaving their old homes by a thous- 
and ties difficult to break. Comparing places, and even places 
not separated by any wide distance, in the same country, 
where migration is not restrained by intervening oceans, new 
and dreaded climates, or diversities of language, religion, 
and customs, we know well that the fluidity of labor is so 
imperfect that its remuneration is not uniform, whether 
reckoned in money or in the things which laborers purchase 
with money. Much less can it be made uniform by migra- 
tion between different countries and different continents. 
The most that can be said about it is, that the power, such as 
it is, of laborers to move from place to place, tends in some 
slight degree to reduce the inequality of the remuneration 
which their services command in _ different localities. A 
‘variation from the par in the exchanges, of so little as one- 
fourth of one per cent., will start the flow of gold from Paris 
to London or vice versa, and will keep up the flow until the 
variation is corrected. But it requires an enormous variation 
in wages between one country and another to start the flow 
of laborers, and even when it is started, it is never on a 
scale sufficient to bring wages to a level. 

The tendency to an equalization of money prices in differ- 
ent countries, which arises in the case of commodities and 
labor, from the possibility of transferring them from one 
place to another, does not exist at all in respect to lands, by 
which term it is here intended to cover the whole range of 
property connected with real estate and the immovable 
structures erected upon it. There is, to be sure, an influence 
exerted by the price of agricultural lands in one country 
upon the price of such lands elsewhere which are devoted 
to the production of the same crops, in those cases in which 
the crops themselves come into any degree of competition 
with each other. But this influence is very remote and indi- 
rect, and falls immeasurably short of actually equalizing the 
prices of lands in the case supposed. Without doubt the 
rents, and therefore, the price of wheat farms in England, 
are in some slight degree affected by the two facts that 
their crops come into competition with the crops of the 
American North-West, and that these last are indebted in 
part for the low rates at which they can be sold to the 
abundance and cheapness of the lands from which they are 
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produced. We know, nevertheless, that the difference in 
price between lands of the same quality in England and 
Minnesota still remains enormous. 

Upon a review of the whole case, it is obvious, that of the 
aggregate of the objects of human expenditure, it is only a 
very small proportion in respect to which it can be said that 
the causes tending to produce an equalization of prices in 
different countries are of much efficiency. It is limited to a 
few commodities of little weight and bulk, relatively to their 
value, which can be transported at a small cost, and even as 
to them there is required the additional condition, by no 
means a usual one, that the price in the importing country 
is not raised by tariff taxes. The tendency to an equaliza- 
tion in the rent of land and houses is so slight as to be 
scarcely appreciable. The tendency to an equalization in the 
price of services is somewhat stronger, but under the most 
favorable circumstances operates very feebly and very imper- 
fectly. 

The fact that gold and silver, instead of having a uniform 
value everywhere, never have the same value in all places at 
any one time, any more than they have the same value at 
all times in any one place, is productive of many conse- 
quences of the first importance to mankind. I only propose 
now to make a few very brief observations upon one of 
these consequences, which is, that as between countries 
which are sufficiently civilized to protect and maintain indus- 
tries, there must be a perpetual flow of the precious metals 
to those countries in which labor is the cheapest. This con- 
sequence has shown itself most constantly, and over the 
longest period of time, in the commercial intercourse between 
the Western World and the vast and industrious populations 
of Eastern Asia, which is supposed to contain two-thirds of 
the human race. A steady feature of that intercourse has 
been a flow of gold and silver, and especially of silver, from 
the West to the East, of which the effects have already 
been at many periods very alarming, and of which the 
future consequences, in possible contingencies, may be still 
more alarming. It is only the fact that the Western World 
is able constantly to recruit its metallic supplies by mining, 
which enables it to withstand the exhausting effects of the 
Asiatic drain, and to escape the disasters to industry which 
never fail to attend a shrinkage in the volume of metallic 
money. It is obvious that this immunity of the Western 
World rests upon a dangerously precarious foundation, inas- 
much as it depends upon the uncertain results of mining, 
and it has had in the first half of this century the actual 
experience in Europe of being brought to the very verge of 
social and political disorganization, by the failure of the cur- 
rent supplies of gold and silver from the mines to maintain 
them in sufficient stock. It is well established that during 
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the forty years beginning in 1809, the diminished yield of 
gold and silver in consequence of revolutions in Mexico and 
other Spanish-American countries increased the value or pur- 
chasing power of metallic money in Europe enormously 
(according to Jevons, 145 per cent.). It was the resulting 
misery of the people which caused the wide-spread social and 
political outbreaks of 1848 on the continent of Europe, and 
which was at the bottom of the Chartist agitation which 
existed in Great Britain in 1848 and had existed there for 
many years prior thereto, although restrained by the great 
power of the English Government from culminating in actual 
revolution. If there was ever any doubt as to the main 
cause of the industrial distress and _ political violence in 
Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe during the 
thirty years ending in 1849, the doubt ought to have been 
dispelled when the world saw what event it was which 
revived industry and ended agitation. 

Under the head of “Chartism” in the American Cyclo- 
pedia will be found the following account of its rise and 
collapse : : 

Chartism, as a distinctive political creed, took its rise in the wide- ° 
spread distress and popular disappointment that followed the adop- 
tion of the reform bill of 1832. The movement in favor of Chartism 
was attended in many instances by popular outbreaks and _ riots, 
which were promptly suppressed by the government, and many 
prominent Chartists were imprisoned and transported. The last dis- 
turbances occurred about the time of the French Revolution of 
1848, since which time Chartism as an organization has gradually 
died out, the last public meeting having been held in 1857. 


This extract is made for the purpose of fixing dates, and 
not at all for the purpose of adopting and indorsing its sug- 
gested explanations of the rise and fall of Chartism, which 
are to the last degree puerile.: The ‘ wide-spread distress” 
in Great Britain, which stimulated and sustained Chartism, 
instead of following the Reform Bill of 1832, preceded it, 
and was the true cause of bringing into power the political 
party which passed that bill. Changing the methods of rep- 
resentation in the British House of Commons had, of course, 
no tendency to remedy the distress resulting from a rise of 145 
per cent. in the purchasing power of money within the limits of 
a generation, and if anybody hoped that it would have, they 
were doubtless disappointed. As to the breaking out of the 
French revolution of 1848, its natural effect must have been 
to encourage and stimulate British Chartism, and not to 
repress it. Chartism “gradually died out” after 1848, not 
because Louis Phillippe was succeeded in France by a short- 
lived Republic, but because the then discovered mines of 
California, soon reinforced by those of Australia, revived the 
distressed industries of Great Britain, and indeed of the 
whole Western World. This revival may or may not prove 
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to be only a temporary respite. What. we know is, that the 
causes of the Asiatic drain of the precious metals are, 
according to all appearances, permanent. What we do not 
know is, whether the fortunes of mining will be sufficiently 
propitious to enable the Western World to endure that 
drain. GEO. M. Weston. 


November, 1880. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


According to the report of the India Government officials, 
the number of miles of railroad open to traffic on the 31st 
of March, being the end of the India fiscal year, 1879-80, 
was 8,611, of which 2,361 miles were built by the Govern- 
ment, 175 miles were built by the native Princes, and 6,073 
were built by private companies under a Government guar- 
antee of five-per-cent. dividends. During the year only 395 
- miles of new railroad had been opened, and this included 
the new road being built to Candahar, chiefly for military 
purposes. 6,693 miles are on the standard India gauge of 
five feet, six inches, and 1,918 miles are on narrower guages. 

The net revenue from the guaranteed lines was £ 5,062,188, 
as compared with ¥ 5,002,028, for the previous year. This 
net revenue more than provided for the guaranteed divi- 
dends, and from the excess there was paid over to the gov- 
ernment the handsome sum of ¥£ 313,955. As we understand 
the arrangements under which these private-company roads 
were built, the excess of net revenue in any given year, 
beyond the guaranteed dividends, is divided equally between 
the Government and the companies, provided always that 
the Government-must first be re-imbursed any sums it 
may have paid in previous years for deficiencies of the net 
revenues to meet the stipulated rate of dividend. It is 
another part of these arrangements that at the erd of one 
hundred years from the completion of their construction, the 
roads shall become the absolute property of the Government 
without payment. That is the French system of dealing with 
railroads, and is a much more thrifty mode of bargaining 
with them than has ever been practiced in Great Britain or 
in the United States. - 

The capital invested in the guaranteed lines is £ 97,327,551; 
which is represented in part by £ 67,027,385 in stock and 
debentures, and in part by an annuity of £ 1,473,750 ter- 
minable in seventy-three years, into which the capital of the 
East India Railway was recently converted. Of the holders 
of the stock and debentures, 59,084 are registered in England, 
and only 301 in India, and doubtless that is pretty nearly 
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the proportion, among the holders of the East India Railway 
annuity. 

Upon the Government railroad ¥£ 24,403,797 has _ been 
expended, of which there was expended during the last year 
£ 4,505,587. The gross revenue of these roads last year was 
£1,465,824, but the expenses were £1,155,416, which left only 
a very meager return for the capital invested. 





LAND-MORTGAGE BANKING IN AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 


The Austro-Hungarian Bank seems to carry on a considera- 
ble and increasing business in land mortgages. The amount 
of its loans of that kind, which was sixty million florins in 
1873, had increased to roo millions in 1876, and stood at 
107 millions at the end of 1879. The Austrian florin is 
about forty-eight cents. The business would appear to be 
one which is very acceptable to the bank, and which it is 
very reluctant to see diminished. Its rate of interest has 
heretofore been six per cent., with an additional one per 
cent. paid annually to sink the principal, or for what the 
Europeans more commonly call the ‘ amortization” of the 
debt. Observing that its loans were falling off on account 
of the better terms offered to -borrowers by the private land- 
mortgage banks, it came to the resolution in September, 
while still offering six per cent. loans as formerly, to offer 
also five-and-one-half and five-per-cent. loans, and on the 
two last classes of loans, to reduce the ‘‘ amortization ”’ from 
one to three-quarters per cent. The reader will naturally 
conclude that if loans are offered at varying rates, the bor- 
rowers would universally accept the lowest one, and that 
that would be in practice the sole rate. This would be so, 
if money was the thing loaned, but the mystery will be 
solved as we examine more particularly into the doings of 
many of the land-mortgage banks of Europe, and which are 
known in Paris as Credit Foncier establishments. 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank lends no money upon mort- 
gages. When it makes a six-per-cent. loan upon the secur- 
ity of lands, it is in the shape of its own five-per-cent. bonds, 
or in other words it sells its credit at a commission of one 
per cent. perannum. Selling credit is as seductive to bankers 
as fiat money is to politicians. It is not exactly getting 
something for nothing, but it is getting something without, 
for the time being, parting with anything, and with only a 
remote liability of being ever called upon to part with any- 
thing. The transaction, as we have described it, is also an 
acceptable one to the _ borrower. He gets what is 
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convertible into money readily and without loss, and 
the bank always agrees to accept its own bonds _ in 
payment of his debt. What it now proposes to do, 
when it makes a five-and-one-half per cent. loan, is to fur- 
nish a four-and-one-half per cent. bond, and when it makes 
a five-per-cent. loan, is to furnish a four per-cent. bond. In 
all the cases, it gets the same commission of one per cent. 
per annum for the use of its credit. In respect to the loans 
of five-per-cent. bonds, it proposes now to insist upon the 
new condition, that the borrower shall allow for them, not 
their nominal or par value, but their actual value in the 
market which is between 103 and 104. 

We have said that these bonds are readily convertible into 
cash, but the borrower is not put to the trouble of making 
the conversion, and in fact he is not allowed to make it. 
The bank does that and charges a_ half-per-cent. commission 
for doing it, and possibly fairly earns the commission by 
doing it at a better advantage than the borrower could. 
But the commission is nevertheless a comfortable and com- 
forting one, and increases, by so much, the attractions to the 
bank of the business out of which it grows. 


THE EGYPTIAN AND TURKISH DEBTS. 
The currents and cross-currents of European politics are 
difficult to be understood on this side of the Atlantic. We 
know, for example, that the European receivership of Egypt, 
or what may perhaps be more properly described as the 
Anglo-French receivership of Egypt, inasmuch as France and 
England exclusively originated it and now chiefly control it, 
is viewed with very different feelings by different classes in 
England. British holders of Egyptian bonds, of course, 
exult over it, but there are other persons in England who 
regard it with jealousy, because they think that Enyland 
should admit no partners into the control of a country 
which commands the Suez Canal route to India. This same 
diversity of opinion manifests itself whenever the proposition 
to establish a receivership of Turkey is mooted. In Paris, 
the holders of Turkish bonds are omnipotent, and force the 
French Government to support the scheme. In London, the 
holders of those bonds are numerous and influential, but by 
no means omnipotent. There is the same English jealousy, 
in respect to a divided ascendancy in Turkey, as crops out 
in respect to Egypt. The Suez Canal is not the only possi- 
ble route to India. A railroad to and down the valley of 
the Euphrates is one of the ideas of the present day, and 
that must go through Turkish territory. 
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The French bondholding party, it seems, are talking, in 
connection with a receivership of Turkey, of transferring the 
present complaisant Khedive of Egypt to the Sultan’s throne at 
Constantinople. This provoked the following outburst of 
wrath from the London Spectator of October 16th: “A rumor 
has reached London which for several reasons deserves notice. 
It is stated, with some authority, that the Powers concerned 
believe that peace in the East would be more strongly 
secured if the line of Othman, which is worn out, were 
finally deposed. It would be replaced by the family of 
Mehemet Ali, of Egypt, and Ibrahim Pasha’s dream would 
thus be realized. Tewfik Khedive has given satisfaction to 
Europe, and he would have the advantage of bringing with 
him an obedient and effective Mussulman garrison for Con- 
stantinople. It is, we believe, true that this plan has been 
considered, and it would probably secure better government 
for Asiatic Turkey, a most important part of the great ques- 
tion. It would not, however, satisfv the Balkan peninsula, 
where a Christian suzerain is required, and it might plunge 
Europe once more into the cesspool of agio. Already, the 
old French Ring, which has ‘made so much in Egypt, is 
pressing the Government in Paris, to make the interest of 
the bondholders its first point—that is, to pillage the Eastern 
world for the benefit of usurers, who lent money to a despot 
at from ten to forty per cent., and now want European 
security for their gains. They have no moral claim to one 
shilling not voluntarily paid them by the debtor, whose 
faithlessness they discounted. 

“Gordon Pasha, who is returning from China to England, 
evidently does not believe that Egypt is regenerated. In a 
letter written in the Red Sea, he declares that slave-hunts 
still go on in the Soudan, that rescued slaves are merely 
handed over to Egyptian masters, . . . and he adds the 
frightful statement, that ‘two-thirds of the people of Darfour 
have been led into slavery.’ Such a statement made by such 
aman would, ten years ago, have elicited a tempest of indig- 
nation; but the Khedive, taught by experience, now pays 
the interest on his bonds, and if he sold slaves in the Grand 
Mosque of Cairo would find pens in Europe to defend him. 
: Certainly, if the Sultan would impose a tax on slaves 
and give half of it to the bondholders, slavery would be 
described as ‘that ancient institution which, in the Oriental 
world, produces no horrors, but only operates as a mild but 
effective Poor-law.’ There is no guarantee for a throne like 
a debt contracted on usurious terms, and ‘held strongly’ 
by capitalists who can influence politicians.” 
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The following is a statement of the metallic reserves (nearly 
all gold) of the Bank of England at the several dates 







named : ’ 
Osteber 6. .....0 £27,361,588 aioe November 3.....£27,340,699 
66 a 27,611,322 Sates vs BBs cecs 26,591,699 
“ ED. ccesees 27,958,559 ee 23 > 26,297,699 
" Becccuccs 28,297,399 er ” 24..%.. 26,949,699 





Of the. 4 957,000 lost by the bank during the week ending 
November 3, the London journals say that £ 385,000 was 
taken for Egypt, and nearly all the remainder by the Scotch 
banks. Of the loss of £749,000 during the week ending 
November to, they say that £110,000 was taken for South 
America, £ 400,000 for Paris, and about ¥£ 240,000 for North 
America, in which last sum was included ¥£ 100,000 for 
Canada. 

The bank rate of discount remains at this writing ( Nov. 
26) unchanged, and the rates of interest in London, especially 
at call or on short notes, continue at the lowest point. At 
the last sale of exchequer bills, none were offered except on 
three months, and they were sold at a discount of 1? per 
cent. per annum. 

The present low rates of interest in London may arise, 
either from an abundance of unemployed capital, or from an 
unusual lack of demand for it. It is imputed to the latter 
cause by the Bankers’ Magazine, Economist, and some other 
London journals. The LZconomist, of Nov. 6, says that “ there 
are symptoms that the supply of ready cash is not really 
redundant,” and it ascribes the rise in consols to the “ab- 
sence of speculation and general slackness of trade.” 

To those who believe that there are hundreds of millions 
of sterling money always lying idle in London, as is often 
loosely affirmed to be the case, it will seem strange that 
there should ever be a money famine in that city. But the 
truth is, that there is no place in the world where the 
contrivances of the credit and banking systems are pushed so 
far, and where such a vast superstructure of transactions 
rests upon such a slender basis of actual cash. What is 
called the “reserve” of the Bank of England, and which is 
a very different thing from what is understood by that term 
in this country, never much exceeds what it owes to other 
banks and bankers. 

The (London) Mercantile Gazette, of October 15, says: 
“Tt has been estimated by a London banker, who is also in 
the first rank of political economists, that the surplus of 
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unemployed money in the city is seldom more than two 
millions sterling. The savings of the nation, immense as 
they are, when not directly invested by their owners, are 
deposited with banks all over the country, and after the 
tills of the local bankers are supplied make their appear- 
ance in the London market. There, until permanently 
invested, they are mainly employed in loans and discounts 
by the large dealers in money, such as banks and discount 
houses. ‘It is only a very small surplus which ever remains 
really unfruitful.’ Those who hold money will lend it, on 
good security, at a very low rate, rather than let it be idle.. 
After all, should there remain a balance, they hardly increase 
the amount in their private tills, but pay over the excess to 
their accounts with the Bank of England. If it should hap- 
pen—and it may.some day happen—that the outside banks 
of London decide to withdraw their accounts from the 
Bank of England, and keep their own reserves, it would 
appear at once that the cash reserve of the bank has been 
little, if at all, larger than the amount of the bankers’ bal- 
ances there kept. A million or two, therefore, becomes a 
very important amount in the present constitution of the 
London money market.” 

The high price of consols, which now occasionally toueh™ 
par and the accrued dividend, which has not happened 
before since 1853, revives the discussion in London of the 
possibility of reducing the rate of interest on those securi- 
ties to (say) 2% per cent. Opinions seem greatly divided 
upon it. 

The metallic reserve of the Bank of France stood as fol- 
lows at the dates named: 


Francs in gold. Francs in silver. 
October iicecqeeseeaneewenbens 684,379,150 ; 1,253,032,076 
" Dikdsnes cecandtons Sean 603,668, 899 , 1,250,157,979 
" Ticcesevesadess beconewe 580,698,928 ‘ 1,248,948,272 
u PL bdscdseedaciwanseaee 572,868,964 , 1,248,980,052 
PE? Mite cucucacsanduns nes 569,273,885 p 1,247,471,244 
u Dibstaedansearsdeeeenaie 567,993,385 : 1,247,128,244 
u Wititescscemaeensusnenes 563,938,385 "a 1,239,023, 244 


The determination of the Bank of France to pay out gold 
without reserve, has not been followed by any increased 
drain of that metal, but rather by a diminished drain. It 
is true that raising the rate of discount from two and one- 
half to three and one-half per cent. must have aided in 
checking the outflow of gold, but it is not doubtful that the 
return of the bank to the policy of recognizing no distinc- 
tion between the two metals, which is the only sound and 
practicable policy in a_bi-metallic country like France, 
assisted towards the same end. 

The Paris correspondence (October 28) of the London 
Economist says: “One good effect produced by the bank pay- 
ing out its gold freely is, that the changers and bullion 
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dealers cease to purchase gold coin at a premium, and it 
consequently finds its way back to the bank in the course of 
business.” 

The rise inthe rate of interest, which was made by the 
Bank of France on the r4th of October, was followed very 
quickly by a rise in the rates of interest and a fall in the 
prices of securities in the open market. The Paris corre- 
spondence (November 4) of the London LZconomist says: 
“Buyers at the settlement had to submit to harder terms for 
carrying over purchases than they had been accustomed to. 
The contango on Aenfe on the 2d instant ruled from four and 
one-half to five per cent., or more than the interest on the 
stock, but speculators who deferred their liquidation to the 
second day had to submit to still greater exigencies. 
Nearly six per cent. had to be paid for the continuation of 
the five per cents, and the rate for miscellaneous securities 
rose to eight and ten per cent. All securities drooped in 
consequence, and fenée fell thirty or forty centimes each 
day. To-day there was a partial recovery, but most securi- 
ties are still below last week’s prices.”’ 

The export of gold from Europe to this country cop- 
tinues, and has recently rather increased after a temporary 
lull. In the actual course of trade between the United 
States and Europe, and in the actual condition of compara- 
tive prices here and there, there is not visible any present 
reason why this drain should not continue. The European 
demand for breadstuffs, since: the harvests, has been unex- 
pectedly large, and our merchandise exportation of all kinds 
is still on an enormous scale. But as it is impossible that 
Europe can submit to a much further loss of gold, we must 
expect that measures will be taken by the great banks there 
to put an end to it. The Bank of France has already taken 
a step in that direction, and it cannot be long before the Bank 
of England will follow suit. France and England are too rich 
to think of a suspension of coin payments, and as there is 
only one way to prevent it, which is to make money scarcer 
in their own markets, so as to affect the balance of trade 
between themselves and us, in both merchandise and securi- 
ties, we may be sure that they will finally resort to that 
method. They have always done so heretofore in similar 
emergencies, and there is nothing else which they can now 
do. American securities are owned in abundance in Paris 
and London, and the sale of them hegre can be forced when- 
ever the Banks of France and England determine that the 
necessity for it has come. 

Whether more American stocks and securities have been 
marketed abroad than have been purchased abroad, during 
the year past, is a doubtful question, and there are no means 
of determining it with certainty. It seems to be the impres- 
sion in Wall street, that the balance of the flow of stocks 
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and securities has been outward and not inward, but the 
opinions of individuals upon such a point are apt to be based 
upon a few facts which happen to come under their observa- 


tion, and may be very erroneous. 


There is no doubt at all that 


the bonds of the Government of the United States have been 
sent here for sale in large quantities during the past year. 
In the money article (Oct. 19) of the London 77%mes, surprise 
is expressed that exchange continued against England, while 
“very large amounts of bonds have been sent to the United 


States.” 


A month later (Nov. 20) it was stated by the 


London economist, in explanation of the rise in the British 
market of the United States four per cents., that they were 


being purchased up “for transmission to America.” 


Look- 


ing to the comparative prices for a-year back in the New 


York and London markets, it 


is difficult to believe that, 


taking the whole range of American stocks and securities, 


much 


more can have been sola 


abroad. 
It was reported several weeks ago that the German Bank 
had decided to publish the proportion of silver in its metallic 


reserve ; but it has not yet done so. 
however, 


that the 


two-thirds. 
A Vienna letter says: “The German Press continue dis- 
cussing the question of recommencing the sale of silver. 


Bimetallists maintain that the sale of silver 


once for dll.” ; 

Per contra, at a meeting in Berlin, about the middle of Octo- 
ber, of persons styling themselves “The Congress of German 
Economists,” it was resolved as follows: ‘‘When the changes 
and the natural laws in the international movement of the 
precious metals have been well observed, the only possible 
conclusion is that a return to a double standard, or any 
change from the pure gold standard, is absolutely impractica- 
ble; and that the stopping of the sales of silver must be 


considered in the light of a 


monetary and banking business.” 
Recent reports from Rome seem to give some importance 


to statements 


than 


have 


been bought 


It continues to be said, 
actual proportion is rather more than 


has ceased 


real danger to Germany’s 


which have been made from time to time, 


during the past year, that the Italian Government is seri- 
Ously meditating a return to coin payments. 
is said to have prepared a bill to be submitted to the Par- 
liament as soon as it re-assembles. 
described, as that of a loan of $120,000,000 to take up two- 
thirds of the paper now in circulation. 


that for the 


remaining one-third, 


The Ministry 


The plan may be roughly 


The expectation is 


redeemable circulating 


Treasury notes, like the American “greenbacks,” may be 
Substituted. As it is: not to be supposed that Italy could 


Sustain a contraction of — 
$ 120,000,000, it must be further expected that a correspond- 


its 


money 


to 


the 


extent of 
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ing importation of gold or silver, will be made. On this 
last aspect of the case, the London “conomist, of November 6, 
says: 

“The operation of resumption is proposed to be carried 
out within the next two years, but details are still want- 
ing as to the standard that is to be adopted. Obviously, this 
latter point is one of great interest, for, if a single gold 
standard be adopted the competition for existing supplies of 
the metal, already sufficiently keen, will be intensified, while, 
if silver be largely used in the Italian currency some of the 
present superabundant stocks will be worked off.” 

We presume that there can be no question that if Italy 
resumes at all, it will be on that form of the double stand- 
ard to which it is bound by treaty as a member of the Latin 
Union. In other words, the standard will consist of the two 
metals, while it will still be a standard of gold in the sense 
that the silver part of it will be kept at a gold valuation 
by a restriction of the coinage. Whether an Italian resump- 
tion on this plan will lead to a further demand for silver, 
will depend upon whether the silver coins required are 
obtained by importing those which now exist in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, or by striking them from new 
silver bullion to be purchased for that purpose. That will 
depend upon arrangements which Italy can make: with the 
other members of the Latin Union, but it may safely enough 
be assumed that the proposed operation will be made in part 
by purchases of silver bullion. 

I’ Economist Francais, of November 6, replying to the request 
of a correspondent that it would discuss the effect of a coin 
resumption in Italy upon the prices of merchandise in that 
country, disposes of the matter summarily by saying: 

“We will attend some day to that question, but we be- 
lieve that many months yet, and perhaps many years, will 
pass away before the forced circulation of paper in Italy is 
suppressed.” 

It may be inferred that French confidence in an Italian 
resumption is not very strong. 





GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANKS IN INDIA. 


On the ist of last January, the Government of India enlarged the maximum 
of deposits allowed to be made in any one year in the Government Savings 
banks to 5,000 rupees, or about $2,500. The interest paid is four and one- 
half per cent. Banks and bankers in India complain bitterly of this as an 
interference with their business. The following is one of the rules of the Gov- 
ernment Savings banks: ‘‘On the written request of any depositor, his bal- 
ance, or any part of it, will be invested by the comptroller-general in his own 
name in trust for, and at the risk of the depositor, at current market rates, im 
stock of any loan which he may specify.” 
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[ FROM THE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON TIMES AT BUENOS AYRES, | 


The early Spanish adventurers who came to this country, attracted 
by its name of “La Plata,” or silver, were soon undeceived as to 
the existence in any great quantity of those precious metals which 
were the main object of their eager quest. . . . But the vast 
plains between the Andes and the Atlantic Ocean offered no other 
wealth to the invaders’ covetousness than their soil and the 
scattered native tribes who were made to do the strangers’ work and 
minister to their wants. When the colored men were either trodden 
down or enslaved, or driven to the farthest solitudes, the Spaniards, 
who became the undisputed masters of the boundless territory, 
hardly knew how to turn it-to useful purposes, and did not for a 
long time attach as great a value or importance to these southern 
possessions as they did to their settlements among the golden fields 
of Mexico and Peru. They, however, stocked these wildernesses with 
herds and flocks, which they imported from their native peninsula, 
and which, favored by rich pastures and tended by Indian thralls, 
spread and multiplied with amazing swiftness, and roamed at large 
over the land in wild freedom, ousting the bizcachas, or prairie dogs, 
and the other numberless species of rodents which had been for 
many centuries the undisturbed tenants of the Pampas or prairies. 
By the time in which these colonies aspired to the dignity of inde- 
pendent States and proceeded to the emancipation of their colored 
bondsmen—~. ¢., at the beginning of this century—large tracts of 
land had already been parceled among the early settlers and their 
descendants, and the scattered cattle were gathered together in 
estanctas, Or grazing farms, to which the right of ownership was 
claimed and acknowledged. These countries had thus attained the 
second stage of civilization—pastoral life. But this could not at 
that epoch have made very considerable progress, as we are told 
that the population of the Argentine Republic in 1809 did not exceed 
409,000 souls, a large proportion of which were crowded in Buenos 
Ayres and the other cities. , ' 

With the emancipation of the country its colonization began, and 
a tide of immigrants set in, which, according to official accounts, 
amounted in twenty-two years to 550,000 souls, and which with their 
families and descendants may be presumed to constitute now at least 
one-half of the population of the country, and to be in possession 
of half its wealth and its trade. Though a large number of these 
intruders live by a variety of employment in the cities, doubtless a 
considerable proportion are at work in the country as herdsmen or 
husbandmen. The advancement of the country from a merely pas- 
toral to an agricultural community was in the main owing to these 
aliens, and its results are so satisfactory that, if we rely on the same 
official reports, this Republic, which was not many years since often 
dependent on foreign countries ‘for her supplies of corn and flour, 
has in its turn become an exporter of wheat and maize; 4,188 tons 
of which were shipped off from the port of Rosario alone—the main 
center of foreign colonization—in 1878. In the following year, 1879, 
the export from the whole country was 30,000 tons of wheat and 
40,000 of maize. 
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The country is immensely rich, and its wealth is every day attain- 
ing fresh development. The Province of Buenos Ayres, as I said, is 
the center of all movement, and with a population amounting to 
about one-fourth of that of the whole Argentine Republic, exports 
about three-fourths of all the produce, and consumes more than 
three-fourths of the imports. The province, however, is as yet in 
the main a pastoral community. The land is almost a perfect level, 
entirely bare of wood, and, except in some of the southern districts, 
without a stone or even a pebble. It is divided into cattle and 
sheep farms, owning collectively eight:to ten millions of horned 
cattle and fifty-six millions of sheep, besides several millions of 
horses. For the whole Kepublic the statistical tables gave, in 1875, 
thirteen millions of cattle and fifty-seven millions of sheep, the 
former valued at $83,789,514 (about £ 16,000,000 ), the latter at about 
£,17,000,000. With horses, mules, asses, goats, and swine, the pas- 
toral wealth of the country amounted to $191,432,918 (about 
£ 40,000,000 ). The Republic of Uruguay, with an ares and popula- 
tion nearly equal to that of the Province of Buenos Ayres; but with 
an undulating territory and a soil, perhaps, less fertile, has only 
5,500,000 cattle and _ 12,000,000 sheep, the whole estimated at 

The Province of Buenos Ayres, as I said, within a radius of about 
seventy-five miles round the’ city, consists mainly of cattle and 
sheep farms, and some of the large esfaucéas, or estates, combine 
the rearing both of herds and flocks. A journey of a little more 
than four hours by train on the Southern Railway, and a two 
hours’ drive from a_ station, brought me to an estate of this 
description, belonging to an English absentee, and managed by a 
Scotchman, eminently gifted with the brain and muscle necessary 
for his arduous task. “sfaucvas in former times extended over a 
surface of twenty to fifty square leagues; but they have lately 
undergone considerable division and subdivision, and those boasting 
ten square leagues are becoming rare. The one I am speaking of 
does not exceed six and a half leagues, or about twenty square 
miles. It was probably bought for an old song originally, but its 
value by the tax-gatherer’s assessment is now £ 50,000, and it would 
readily fetch at least double that price if it came to the ham- 
mer. It yields to the owner a net revenue of £10,000 to £ 15,000, 
and is stocked with 10,000 cattle, 70,000 sheep, and 2,000 horses. 

The main business of the manager consists in experiments 
to improve his stock by the importation of the best English or 
foreign breeds. He has crossed the Spanish cattle with the _ finest 
specimens he could obtain from Durham and Hereford, and can 
show the most splendid rams from Lincolnshire and Rambouillet, 
and he also showed me some of the handsomest thoroughbred 
stallions. . . . The land in the olden times was to be had _ for 
the mere asking, and the capital required to render it available 
could gradually be made out of the profits which even the most 
primitive farming did not fail to yield. Bor nothing can equal the 
fertility of these alluvial plains, even before unwearied industry 
has cleared it of thistles and other bad weeds, and of the d/zcachas, 
or prairie dogs, and other noxious and destructive vermin, as has 
been and is done with great diligence on the model estate I have 
briefly described. The only drawback to the glorious climate, as we 
have seen, is the drought, an evil which may be cured in time, if 
the landowners will submit to the trouble and expense of planting 
trees on a large scale, an operation practicable even on grazing 
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farms, by lining the paddocks with a fringe of double rows of 
eucalyptus, poplars, acacias, or other fast-growing trees, and screen- 
ing them with double fences from the attacks of the browsing 
cattle. The mildness of the climate admits of the flocks living and 
feeding out of doors all the year round. For any fodder that may 
be wanted in the depth of winter, when frosts are not unfrequent, 
though snow hardly ever falls, ample supply is yielded by sowing 
a few fields round the home plantation with @/fa/fa, a kind of clover 
which is mown five or six times in the year, and of which huge 
stacks may be seen overtopping the farm buildings. Not a few of 
the estanczas in Buenos Ayres, and some of the best, are the prop- 
erty of British subjects or of their descendants. In the northern 
districts of the province smaller tenements, generally held as sheep 
farms, are in Irish hands. The british subjects in the province in 
1875 were said to be 30,000 Irish and 5,000 Scotch and English. 
Many of them are well off, the revenue of their estates averaging 
twenty-four or twenty-five per cent. of the capital. 

Besides landed estates, [ have seen a few sa/aderos, or houses 
where the cattle are slaughtered, and their meat salted or dried for 
exportation ; and among others the famous Fray Bentos, where Lie- 
big’s extract of meat is manufactured. This establishment lies on 
the left or eastern bank of the Uruguay river, within the territory 
of the Republic of Uruguay, about 100 miles above the meeting of 
that river with the Parana. . . . The house and outbuildings 
stand on high ground sloping to the water’s edge, and there are 
piers and wharves where vessels of almost any size can be moored. 
... All this is the property of an English joint-stock company with a 
capital of £ 500,000. . . . Here during the summer months, De- 
cember to May, when the cattle are fattest, about 1,000 or even 1,200 
bullocks and cows are daily disposed of. Large herds arrive daily 
from distances of one hundred and more miles; they are penned up 
in large paddocks, so as to have a constant supply at hand. : 
The slaughtering ground is about two acres in extent. The men 
employed in the establishment are 550; most of them are Basques, 
an inoffensive race of men, gentle and pacific, in spite of the blood 
in which they dabble all day and of the excellent meat which con- 
stitutes their almost exclusive diet. The skill they show in the use 
of the knife is truly appalling; the large joints of meat, the muscles 
of the limbs, fall asunder and glide down from the bone as if the 
flesh were mere butter or dough. 

[ have no space and no skill to describe the various processes by 
which beef is salted or dried, and by which hides, horns, tails, bones, 
the fat, and every part of the animal are turned to the best uses, 
and made into valuable articles of trade. Nothing is wastec, not 
even the offal, on which 1,000 swine are fed in or near the premises. 
At Fray Bentos only oxen and cows are killed; but in other estab- 
lishments such is also the fate of mares, thousands of which are slain 
merely for their hides and their fat, which is boiled into tallow. The 
price of a mare at the sa/adero is only $2 (8s.), that of an ox or 
cow $15 to $20 (£ 3 to £4), and the owner of one of these salt- 
ing houses told me he made about $1 ( 4s.) out of every animal 
that went through his hands. I asked how it could be good economy 
to kill the cows, especially some which were visibly on the eve of 
calving, as this wholesale execution must surely interfere with the 
propagation of the species; but the answer was that the tendency of 
the herds was to overgrow the capabilities of their pastures, that to 
keep up a proportion between the cattle and their food it was neces- 
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sary.to sweep off the superfluity, and that there was no leisure for 
choice or discrimination. At Fray Bentos, machinery on a very 
large scale has been applied to the boiling of the fat and other im- 
portant operations. The extract of meat is obtained by simply boiling 
some of the choicest parts of the animal in large caldrons, as it 
would be done in a common kitchen, allowing the broth, when 
separated from the meat and strained to the utmost purity, to go 
through various stages of evaporation, till all the liquid substance 
has dissolved into air. The establishment at Fray Bentos yields, it 
is said, £ 81,000 a year; it burns 6,000 tons of coal, and consumes 
1,000 quintals of salt. 

The business of a sa/adero is, as a rule, kept separate from that 
of the cattle-grower; but in many of the es/ancéas and at some of 
the sheep farms there are grasserzas, where the sheep are killed and 
boiled into tallow. To form some idea of the extent to which busi- 
ness of this nature is carried on in this region, it will be sufficient 
to state that the Argentine Republic exported in one year, 1874, 
3,000,000 salted or dried ox hides; and that, while in 1852 there 
were only in the whole country four and a half millions of sheep, 
valued at £ 1,350,000, the flocks had in 1876—/. ¢., during a_ period 
of twenty-four years—increased to the extent of 40,000,000, or, as I 
said, of 57,000,000 sheep at the present time, producing about 
£ 7,000,000 per annum. The produce of the sheep during the said 
period, reckoning wool, sheepskins and tallow, is reckoned at 
£77.000,000, Of the thousands of Britons, or at least of Englishmen, 
settled in these countries, few, if any, have taken up their quarters 
in the agricultural colonies, probably because pastoral life had greater 
charms for our people, or because, accustomed as they were at home 
to a large scale and high finish of husbandry, they find the work 
here rather primitive and slovenly. But all the other nations of 
Europe, and of both North and South America, have contributed 
their contingents to the agricultural colonies of the Plate. Of these, 
there is only one in the province of Buenos Ayres, the Baradero, with 
about 311 families and 2,000 souls. The main strength of these set- 
tlements is in the province of Santa Fe, along the banks of the 
Parana river and the line of the Central Argentine railway. Most 
of the latter are flourishing, while several of those in the province 
of Entre Rios have come to grief, and some exist only in name, like 
those cities of Eden, Palmyra or Babylon in the United States, 
through which a traveler drives without perceiving them. The cluster 
of about thirty of the best in Santa Fe made up altogether, in 1875, 
3,185 families, with more than 16,000 persons: and their farms, Cat- 
tle, &c., represented a value of £ 1,864,359 or £585 for each family, 
a considerable sum for people most of whom landed on these shores 
in a state of absolute destitution. Some of their lands which they 
bought for 2s. per acre are now sold at £2. Other colonies have 
sprung up in other provinces, and some even in the deserts of the 
Gran Chaco and in Patagonia, beyond the boundary of the Rio 
Negro, where there is a Welsh settlement of 187 families at the 
mouth of the River Chubut. In the Republic of Uruguay there are 
also several colonies—two in the districts of the Rio Rosario, of 
Swiss and Piedmontese, these latter chiefly Waldensians, with a third 
called “ Cosmopolitan,” a fourth from the Canary Islands, &c. The 
numbers of these colonists must have considerably increased of late, 
as immigration has taken a very rapid development, and the Gov- 
ernment of both Republics spare no efforts to encourage and aid It. 
Up to a recent time the Swiss outnumbered the settlers of any other 
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nation; but lately the Italians have taken the upper hand, as emi- 
grants from that country come in at the rate of 90,000 to 100,000 a 
year, and on the first Sunday of my stay in Buenos Ayres 1,300 
landed here from two steamers from Genoa, all of whom were at 
once sent to the settlements. The latest importation consists of 
Russo-Germans, from the banks of the Volga—the descendants of a 
colony that took refuge in that part of the Empire under the Em- 
press Catherine II, towards the end of the last century, They are 
of the Mennonite persuasion, and, like the Quakers, object to mili- 
tary service on religious principles. As exemption from the service 
in Russia was only granted to them for a period of ninety years, 
which is about to expire, they are now betaking themselves to 
America, where they first settled in Brazil, and whence they have 
been transmigrating to the Argentine territory. 


a... a 


THE TRADE OF Norway.—In a volume of cousnlar reports recently issued 
in London, is a report by Consul-General Jones upon the trade and commerce 
of Norway, in 1879. It shows that for the past three years the foreign trade 
of Norway has been falling off, the values of the exports and imports having 
been : 


Imports. Exports. Total. 
Pitntdereed ecandeq £ 10,600,000 .. £ 6,009,000 .. £ 15,600,000 
aiid wenens 7,800,000 “ 5, 100,000 ‘a 12,QO00,000 
ee 7,300,000 ne 5,000,000 ee 12,300,000 


The decline, both in imports and exports, represents, to a large extent, 
simply a fall in prices, the quantities received and shipped not having fallen off 
to anything like the same extent. Of the total imports, about seventy-five per 
cent. consisted of articles of food, clothing, and other articles classed as for 
direct consumption, the remaining twenty-five per cent. consisting of raw 
materials for manufacture. In 1873, the proportion of the latter class was 
thirty-five per cent. of the whole, and the decline now shown points to a con- 
traction of business. The two chief articles of export are timber and fish, and 
while the exports of the latter have kept comparatively steady, those of timber 
have fallen from £ 2,500,000 in 1877, to £1,600,900 in 1879. The trade of 
Norway lies mainly with Great Britain and Germany, the proportions taken by 
these two countries in the past three years being : 


1877. 1878. 1879. 

per cent. per cent per cent. 
Great Britain and Ireland......... 28.2 ss 27.6 ‘i 28.3 
aah Shicinnseiiititansabesnws 23.4 .- 23 «.- 23.6 


THE Cost oF PATENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN.—The Treasury return just 
issued shows that the total receipts of the Patent Office in the twelve years 
1868 to 1879 amounted to £1,779,892, and the total expenditure to £ 504,322, 
thus leaving a surplus of income over expenditure of £1,275,570. This is a 
result which to us seems far from satisfactory. The excess revenue is no doubt 
a welcome contribution to the Treasury, but it is obtained at a very serious 
cost. There can be no doubt that if we are to retain our industrial position 
every effort must be used to cheapen and improve production. But the 
expense and difficulties attending the taking out of patents operate as a serious 
check upon the inventive power of the nation, and, besides, acts prejudicially 
by depriving intelligent workmen of the means of rising. Our present regula- 
tions as to patents, therefore, hinder our industrial devolopment, and it would 
appear from this return that they hinder it needlessly. It is right that the 
Patent Office should be made self-supporting, but it is not necessary nor expe- 
dient that it should be made a source of revenue, and a reduction in the 
charges might readily be made with great advantage to the public. 

—London Economist. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


A GREAT PORK SPECULATION. 


The Chicago 7zmes, of November 5, publishes a detailed account 
of the great Armour pork deal, which was finally closed out on 
November 1. It was the most gigantic and successful deal ever 
attempted in pork. In July, 1879, after one member of the firm of 
Armour & Co. had returned from Europe, where he had been taking 
observation of the pork market, the firm began buying pork, and in 
December, when it had risen to $14, closed out, making a profit of 
two million dollars. Not satisfied that it had reached the highest 
point, they continued buying until pork had dropped from $14 to 
$9.25, absorbing their profit and an additional million. 

_In April, of this year, they again began buying at from $10 to 
$10.50 a barrel, and bought up 350,000 barrels of spot pork between 
these figures, and one million and a quarter barrels of options. For 
the last three months they have been ciosing out their gigantic pur- 
chases at prices ranging from $16 to $18.50, clearing over $7,000,000 
on the deal, and being winners on the two deals to the extent of 


$ 6,000,000, 
IMMIGRATION. 


The passengers arriving in the United States during the three 
months ending September 30, in 1879 and 1880, were as follows: 
1879. 1880. 
EE ee ee Pee 68,651 ‘a 154,332 
Citizens of the United States................ 17,435 - 18,355 


8,852 


Sojourners (aliens) , 7,080 


Te 93, 166 - 182,049 
The number of immigrants during the single month of last Sep- 
tember was 54,875, of whom 13,141 were Germans, 7,779 English, 
6,394 Irish, and 16,059 Canadians. 


THE CASTLE GARDEN LABOR BUREAU. : 


The total number of persons furnished with employment at the 
Castle Garden Bureau this year, up to November I, was 35,394, of 
which 26,116 were men, and 9,178 women. There were about 2,000 
mechanics and artisans, and the others were farm, railroad and ordli- 
nary laborers. The applicants were principally Germans, although 
there were a good many Irishmen, and a fair proportion of Poles 
and Swedes. Last year there were only 16,133 persons furnished 
with employment, which was an increase of sixty per cent. over 
the previous year. In 1868, which was one of the best years since 
the bureau was established, there were 36,000 persons assisted in 
this way, but the number this year will be still greater. 


MR. SHERMAN ON THE CURRENCY. 
In a speech at the New York Cooper Institute, October 26, Mr. 
Sherman said : “ The basis of success in all business affairs is a fixed 
standard of value; in other words, good money. i sl . Gold 
and silver are the basis, and paper money, redeemable in coin, !s 4 
convenient substitute for actual use. One of the best results of the 
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war was the overthrow of the faulty system of paper money and the 
substitution of National money. Still, the war left our paper money 
at a discount compared with coin, and therefore it was not good 
money. [t was in that condition when President Hayes assumed 
his ofice. Gold and silver, by being above par, were excluded not 


only from actual circulation but as a standard of value. We were’ 


then engaged in the effort to bring about the equality of paper 
money with coin; or, in other words, the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. The struggle over this question is familiar to you all. ‘ 
The resumption act has been completely executed in all its details, 
and the result has been to secure you the use of all the paper 
money you had before, both United States notes and bank notes, 
and to increase the aggregate, and all as good as gold. Every 
dollar is now in active use. It is the blood of our whole financial 
system passing rapidly from hand to hand; the medium of all 
production, of all wages, and of all property. Every dollar of this 
money may travel the circuit of the world in undiminished credit, 
and is everywhere received as good as coin. This success has 
opened to you the free use of gold and silver, and added hundreds 
of millions of coin to active circulation, thus not only improving 
the value of paper money, but increasing the amount of money in 
circulation. 

“A United States note is honored all over the world; in every 
market and every capital; in every large city in the world where 
commerce and civilization prevails, a United States note stands at 
par with the best coin ever issued from any mint. In China, in 
Japan, in the Sandwich Islands it is worth a premium,” 

POPULATION OF SOUTH CAROLINA. . 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin showing the result of the 
lirst count of the population of the State of South Carolina, accord- 
ing to the schedules returned by the enumeration. The total popu- 
lation of the State is 995,306, of which 490,327 are males, and 404,979 
females; 987,664 are natives, and 7,641 foreign born. The white 
number 391,071, and 604,235 are colored. The United States census 
of 1870 is now conceded to have been so much below the real num- 
bers at that date, that comparisons with it can only be misleading. 
But on a comparison of the present census with the United States 
census of 1860, there is shown to have been an increase in twenty 
years of nearly fifty per cent. in the colored race, and of about one- 
third in the white race. It is not to be inferred from this that the 
natural increase of the blacks at the South has been greater than 
that of the whites since 1860. As to that point, we must wait for 
the returns from all the States, inasmuch as the character of the 
population in any one State may be affected by immigration and 
emigration from and to other States. 

COTTON SEED OIL MILLS. 

Thus far it appears that there are forty-two cotton oil mills in 
the United States, distributed as follows: Louisiana and Mississippi, 
nine each; Tennessee, eight; Texas, six; Arkansas, four; and Mis- 
souri, Alabama, and Georgia, two each. Statistics show that these 
mills press about 410,000 tons of cotton seed annually, which yield 
thirty-five gallons of oil and 750 pounds of oil cake to the ton. 
Our exportation of cotton-seed oil in 1877 and 1878 amounted to 
about one and a half millions of gallons each year; in 1879, to 
nearly six millions, and in 1880 it will probably much exceed the 
latter quantity. 
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YUTE CULTURE. 


Experiments in Louisiana the past season in jute culture have 
been so successful that New Orleans papers predict that in a very 
few years jute will rival cotton in the South. The Democrat says: 
“‘From all that we can gather, it seems safe to say in advance that 
the harvesting of jute will bear the same relation to cotton in this 
respect that it does in the matter of cultivation—that is to say, it 
will cost about one-half. Wherever it is possible to harvest jute at 
all, it can be harvested at about one-half the outlay of time and 
money that is involved in picking and marketing cotton. We do 
not see how jute can be successfully produced except in districts 
where there is an ample supply of water, either in running 
streams or in lakes or ponds; running streams being preferable. 
In order to disengage the fiber from the stalk, it is necessary that 
the jute should. be immersed in water for about one week. After 
that, and when fermentation shall have set in, the fiber can be 
detached by simply shaking the stalk once or twice. It then 
remains only to dry and bale the fiber, and it is ready for market.” 


LOUVISIANA’S ORANGE CROP. 


“There are not many persons,” says the New Orleans Democrat, 
“who appreciate the extent of our orange trade, or who realize what 
an enormous source of revenue the culture of this delicious fruit 
may be made. On the 26th of October there were shipped from 
here on the Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans railroad eleven car 
loads of oranges, destined to Denver, St, Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and Evansville. There were in this shipment 1,320 barrels, and, 
averaging the barrel at 300, we have a total of 396,000 oranges sent 
in one day by one railroad, to supply the increasing demand in the 
West for Louisiana’s juicy and luscious fruit, which is far superior 
to the oranges of Cuba, and even the much vaunted fruit of Florida. 
Between the ist of October and the 26th, there were shipped by 
the same road to the Western cities 21,000 barrels, a total of 6,000,000 


oranges.” 
ANOTHER ACCESSION TO THE FRENCH MONETARY SYSTEM. 


To the States having a monetary system conforming to the 
metric system, and based upon a coin equivalent to the franc, must 
now be added Servia and Bulgaria, the latter of which has just 
adopted a coinage system of which the “lew,” equal to the franc 1s 
to be the unit. It will have a hundred “stoniki’”’ and will contain 
five grammes of silver 835-1000 fine, giving 4,175 grammes of pure 
silver. The “Alexander” is to be the principal gold coin. It will 
be equal to twenty “lews,” or $3.8591, and is to contain 6.45161 
grammes of standard gold goo-1000 fine, giving 5,80645 grammes of 
pure gold. Orders have been placed for the coinage of twelve and 
a half million lews in silver, 2,100,000 lews in copper, and 400,000 
lews in gold, making $ 3,000,000 in all. The coinage will be executed 
in Paris. The coinage of Servia is also executed at Paris, the 
“dinar” corresponding to the franc, and the “para” to the cen- 
time. This adds 3,379,000 to the number of people under the 
metric: system of coinage making 115,899,000 in all. Servia joine 
the Latin Monetary Convention by treaty, dated June 20, 1879. The 
circulating coin at present consists chiefly of Austrian and Russian 


currency. 
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TEHUANTEPEC RAILWAY. 


The Tehuantepec Inter-Ocean Railroad Company are pushing for- 
ward the work of location and construction with much energy. 
Three parties of engineers are in the field surveying the line from 
each terminus and the harbor on the Pacific side. This line 
shortens the distance between San Francisco and New Orleans 
about 2,300 miles, and reduces the time of transit below that of the 
Panama route seven days. The company have liberal concessions 
from the Government of Mexico. The estimated cost of the road, 
including harbor improvements at each end, is $ 6,000,000, and the 
country through which the line passes is very fertile and highly 
productive of exportable articles. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


A Paris dispatch to the London 77mes says: “The capital of the 
Panama Canal Company will be 300,000,000 francs, divided into 
600,000 shares of 500 francs each. Ten thousand shares being re- 
served by the statutes for the civil company of the original conces- 
sionees for the concession contributed by that company, 590,000 
shares remain for public subscription. The issue will be made at 
par, 25 francs being paid at subscription, 100 on allotment and the 
rest as required. The total cost is estimated at 600,000,000 francs. 
The sum necessary for completing the canal, over and above the 
capital, will be raised by the issue of obligations. Five per centum 
interest is to be paid on the shares during the execution of the 
work. Of the net profits, eighty per centum is allotted shareholders 
by the terms of the concession. M. de Lesseps says that the con- 
tractors have sent in their estimate, according to which the con- 
struction of the canal will not cost 500,000,000 francs, and that it 
has been provided by a memorandum signed on July 7, that a srccial 
American committee, sitting in New York, shall represent the iricr 
est of the company in the United States, as to all that relates to ob- 
servance of the neutrality of the canal as settled by the law of 
concession of the Republic of Columbia.” 


FAILURES IN FRANCE IN 1878. 


The return of failures and bankruptcies in France, during the year 
1878, just issued, shows that the number of failures was 6,021, an 
increase of 541 on 1877, and 829 on 1876. During the year 5,954 
insolvent estates were wound up—2,396 without payment of any 
dividend, and 235 by annulling the bankruptcies. Of the 
remaining 3,323 there were 330 in which the liabilities were under 
5,000 francs; in 527 they were from 5,000 to 10,000 francs; in 1,562, 
from 10,000 francs to 50,000 francs; in 435 from 50,000 francs to 
100,000 francs; and in 469 above 100,03¢ francs. The total liabili- 
ties were 255,435,122 francs (about $50,000,000), and the assets 
69,159.939 francs. After payment of the second debts the ordinary 
creditors divided a sum 37,682,157 francs, representing 16.83 per 
cent., or 5.26 per cent. less than in 1877. In the case of 997 
estates the dividends were under ten per cent.; 1,155 yielded from 
ten to twenty-five per cent.; 666 from twenty-six to fifty per cent. ; 
109 from fifty-one to seventy-five per cent.; twenty-four from 
seventy-six to ninety-nine per cent. In ninety the creditors were 
paid in full, and in 287 they received nothing, the assets being 
absorbed by the costs, or by privileged creditors. Should a_bank- 
rupt law be re-enacted in this country it is to be hoped provision 
will be made for collecting similar statistics. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

Referring to the sugar industry of the Sandwich Islands, the San 
Francisco Commercial Herald says: “A few years since it was pre- 
tended that 25,000,000 lbs. was the limit of production there, but it 
has now advanced to 70,000,000 Ibs., and there is practically, as far 
as we are concerned, but little limit to the production. At two tons 
to the acre, 500 square miles would produce 640,000 tons, 
or 1,333,000,000 lbs.—over two-thirds of the total consumption of the 
United States at present. It may be seen, therefore, that the islands 
are, in the not distant future, to become an important source of 
supplies for the whole of the United States. Sugar will doubtless 
be cheaper here, but the demand for it will be greater, and San 
Francisco will become the great enxfrepét of the coast. There are 
vast fortunes to be made both in growing it, selling it, and refining 
it, and it will be more of a bonanza to this city than ever any on 
the Comstock was, because it will be enduring.” 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AND LIVE STOCK. 

A recently published letter from Mr. Giffen, Secretary of the 
British Board of Trade, contains the following: “It appears from 
the various Colonial accounts that two and three-quarter million 
acres of land in Australasia were under wheat in the last harvest, 
being two and one-half times the area under wheat there ten years 
ago, and within 300,000 acres of the wheat acreage of the United 
Kingdom. The produce, moreover, which last year was only ten 
bushels per acre, was this year more than thirteen bushels, or about 
the average product in the United States; the largest wheat-growing 
colony (South Australia) yielding ten bushels to the acre, Victoria 
thirteen bushels, and New Zealand as much as twenty-eight bushels. 
The approximate number of live stock in the whole of Australasia 
for the present year was—of horses, 1,050,000, horned cattle, 7,510,000, 
sheep, 65,400,000, and pigs, 810,000. 

BRITISH COLONIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

We clip the following from America: “For the last ten years a 
period of unusual prosperity in trade has marked the progress of 
these distant colonies. Since 1870 the diamond fields have sent 
out their products at the rate of over £ 2,500,000 year, and the 
annual output shows no present signs of diminution. Ostrich 
farming has been equally productive of wealth to the colonies, and 
has developed into a business that has extended from the Cape 
into the Free State, Natal and the Transvaal. The annual export 
of feathers from the Cape Colony this ‘year will amount to 

1,000,000. Angora goat-raising has also developed into a trade 
which will doubtless prove even more profitable, as this valuable 
animal thrives peculiarly well on the ‘Karoo’ plains of South 
Africa. Important dock and harbor works are being carried out at 
the several sea-ports on the Cape coast, particularly at Cape Town. 
It has a large well-equipped dock with two other large basins; a 
large graving dock is nearly finished, and a new tidal basin '!s 
about to be started and the breakwater extended with the exca- 
vated material. At Port Elizabeth, East London, Morsel Bay, and 
Port Alfred jetties and other harbor works are also in progress. 
Railway enterprise has likewise developed in a great degree. 
Within the past fifteen years 1.000 miles of railroad has been com- 
pleted from the three leading ports inland, and another 1,000 !s 
shortly to be proceeded with, bringing railway communication to 
what is hitherto known as the borders of the ‘ interior.’” 











ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY. 


From advance sheets of the Annual Report of Comptroller Knox, we are 
enabled to present the following of its most prominent statistics : 


Fifty-seven National banks have been organized since November I, 1879, 
with an aggregate authorized capital of $6,374,170, to which $3,662,200 in 
circulating notes have been issued. Three banks, having a total capital of 
$ 700,000, have failed, and dividends amounting. to sixty-five, eighty and ninety 
per cent., respectively, have been paid to the creditors of these banks. 

Ten banks, with an aggregate capital of $1,070,oco, and circulation of 
$928,800, have voluntarily discontinued business during the year; and one 
bank, which had formerly gone into liquidation, has been placed in the hands 
of a receiver. The total number of National banks organized from February 
25, 1863, to November 1 of the present year. is 2,495. Of these, 314 have 
gone into voluntary liquidation, and eighty-six have been placed in the hands 
of receivers. 

National banks are located in every State of the Union except Mississippi, 
and in every Territory except Arizona; and the total number in operation at 
the date last named was 2,095, which is the greatest number of banks that has 
been in operation at any one time. 


NUMBER, CAPITAL AND DEPOSITS OF NATIONAL BANKS, STATE AND SAVINGS BANKS 
AND PRIVATE BANKERS, 


The capital of the 2,076 National banks in operation on ‘June 11, 1880, was 
$ 455,909,565, not including surplus, which amounted at that date to 118 
millions of dollars; while the average capital of all the State banks, private 
bankers and Savings banks for the six months ending May 31, 1880, was 
but $ 194,136,825 ; which amount is but little more than the combined capi- 
tal and surplus of the Natioval banks. 

The net deposits of the National banks were $ 900,788,714 and the average 
deposits of all other banks, including Savings banks, were $1,319,094,576, of 
which more than one-half, or $ 783,033,149, consisted of the deposits of the 
629 Savings banks having no capital stock, which are included in the above 
aggregate. 

The increase in the net deposits of the National banks during the year was 
$ 187,385,075; of the Savings banks, $ 34,508,295; of the private bankers, 
$ 42,749,684; and of the State banks and trust companies $ 61,713,761, mak- 
ing a total increase in the bank deposits of the country of $ 326,356,815. 

The table below exhibits the aggregate average capital and deposits for the 
six months ending May 31, 1880, of all classes of banks other than National, 
and the capital and net deposits of the National banks on June 11 following: 


State banks. | 7 
Savings banks, pri-,| National Banks. — Total. 
| wate bankers, &c. | 





Geographical divisions. 


















































Cap-| De- | Cap-| Net | Cap-| De- 
| No. | thal. | postés. | No. | ital. | Dep. No. ttal. | posits. 

| | Millions _ Millions. | Millions. 
New England States.......... 536 | 12.02) 388.97, 548 |165.60/161.96) 1,084 177.62! 550.93 
Middle States.......... site tad | 1,300] 79-51 612562) 654 |170.44!480.06| 1,954 249.95|1,095.68 
Southern SALES... 0 c0-ccccccce. | 498] 31.85 53.50} 177} 30-79] 45.90] 675 | 62.64! 99.40 
Western States and Territories.| 2,122 70-76) 261.00! 697 89.08) 212.87/ 2,819 |159.84| 473.87 

| 

ye | . _—< 
ee! ere 4.456 104.te) 1,319.09| 2,076 1455-91/900.791 6,532 .650.05/2,219.88 
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From this table it will be seen that the total number of banks and bankers 
in the country at the date named was 6,532, with a total banking capital of 
$ 650,049,390, and total deposits of # 2,219,883, 290. 

In the appendix will be found similar tables for various periods from 1875 
to 1880, where will also be found other fables giving the assets and liabilities 
of State institutions during the past year, so far as they could be ascertained 
from the official reports of the several State officers. 

A table arranged by States and principal cities, giving the number, capital 
and deposits, and the tax therecn, of all banking institutions other than Nationa 
for the six months ending May 31, 1880, and for previous years, will be found 
in the appendia. 

TABLES OF NATIONAL AND STATE TAXATION. 

The Comptroller herewith presents his usual annual tables, giving, as far as can 
be ascertained, the amount of taxes imposed upon the banking capital of the 
country, and respectfully repeats his previous recommendation for the repeal 
of the law imposing a tax upon capital and deposits, and the two-cent stamp 
tax upon bank checks. 

The amount collected by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue during the 
last fiscal year was $ 121,981,916, and the whole of this amount, with the 
exception of $ 11,096,464.39, was derived from the tax on spirits, beer and 
tobacco. Were the entire tax upon banks and bankers of the country, includ- 
ing the two-cent check tax, upon matches and upon patent medicines removed, 
the amount of revenue received by the Government from the tax on spirits, 
beer and tobacco, would alone be sufficient to meet its expenses and reduce 
the public debt at the rate of a hundred millions annually. 

The principal reason heretofore urged against the repeal of these taxes has 
been that the amount produced was necessary for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and this reason has ceased to exist. 

The enormous State taxes which the banks and bankers of the country have 
paid for a series of years, and still pay, and which are at a much greater 
ratio than those imposed on any other species of property, are as much as 
shculd be imposed upon this great interest, and particularly at a time when 
the rates of interest throughout the country are being greatly reduced. 

A table for the year 1879, similar to the one for the year 1878 given in 
the last annual report of the Comptroller, shows the amount of United States 
and State taxes, aad the rate of taxation in every State and principal city of 
the Union for that year. The following is a summary of the table: 


| | 





























Amount of taxes. Ratios to Capital. 

— se fo United 5 | United\ 
Capital. States , State. | Total. | tates. State. | Tot. 
Per ct.| Per ct. P. ct. 
New England States) $ 165,032,512 | $1,942,209 | $2,532,004 | $4,474,213 | 1.2 1.5 | 2.7 
Middle States....... 170,431,205 3,190,113 2,936,269 | 6,126,382 1.9 1.7 | 3-60 
Southern States..... 30,555,018 425,697 383,927 | 809,924 | 1.4 1.3 | 2.7 

Western States and | 

Territories........ 90,949,769 1,457,812 1,751,032 3,208,844 1.6 | 20 | 3.6 
I, cone nes $ 456,968,504 | $7.016,131 | $7,603,232 !$ 14,619,363 r5 | 3.7 | 3-2 














Of the whole amount of taxes paid to the United States during the years 
from 1864 to 1880, inclusive, by the united banks and bankers of the country, 
the National banks alone have paid nearly two-thirds. The amount of tax 
upon National bank circulation has been $ 45,941,162, while the cost to the 

overnment of the National system since its inauguration in 1863 has been but 

419345530.51. 

From tables similar to the one first given herein for 1879, the following con- 
densed table has been prepared, which shows the taxes, National and State, 
paid by the National banks during each year from 1866 to 1879, inclusive. 
With the exception ot the figures given for the year 1£68, and for the years 
from 1870 to 1873, inclusive, the amounts of the taxes shown by this table are 
from complete data obtained by this office. The figures for the years men- 
tioned are estimated. 
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i ock. United United 

aed miaauailees States. State. Total, States. | State. | Totaz. 
Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. ‘fe: 

1866.46 $ 41015935435 | $7,949-451 | $8,069,938 | $16,019,389 | 1-9 2-0 3.9 . 
1867. +0. 422,804,666 95525¢07- 8,813,127 18,338 734 2.2 2.1 4-3 a 
1868... 420,143,491 | 9,465,652 8,757,656 18,223,308 2.2 2-1 4-3 A | 
1869 ..- 419,619,860 | 10,081,244 7,297,096 175378.340 2.4 1.7 4.1 7 
1870... 421,314,041 | 10,190,682 7-405,675 17,656,357 2.4 1.7 4-1 1. 
1871.66. 451,994,133 | 10,649,895 7»860,078 18,509.973 2-4 I+7 4-1 4 
1872 ... 472,956 958 | 6,703 g10 8, 343.772 15,047,682 1.4 1.8 3-2 4 
3873.00 488,778,418 | 7,004 646 8,499:748 153504,394 1.4 1.8 3-2 a 
1874 ... 493,751,079 | 79250,083 9,200 326 16,876,409 1.5 2.0 3-5 ‘if 
1875.00 503.687 911 793 ~,53! 10,058,122 17 375-653 1.5 2.0 3-5 4 
1876.... 501,788,079 | 7,076,087 9.701.732 16,777 819 1.4 2.0 34 iy 
5897.00 435.250.694 | 6,402,573 8,829,364 $5,731,877 1.4 1.9 33 et 
1878.... 471,004,233 | 6,727.232 8 05,533 14,783,765 I.4 1.7 3+1 f 
1879... 456,968,504 | 7,016,131 7 ,603.232 14.619.363 | 1-5 | 167 3:2 et 
In order that the great inequality of the percentage of these United States : : | 
and State taxes to the capital of National banks, in different geographical divi- 4 






sions of the country, may be seen, the following tables have been prepared giv- 
ing for the years from 1875 to 1879, inclusive, the capital stock invested, and 
the percentage thereto of taxes paid, in each geographical divisions. 












































































































“af 
he 
| 1375. ee aL: a 
q : | Amount of taxes. Ratios to capital. af 
Geographical | Capital.* | United | . United | A 
Divisions. tates. | State. | Totadé. States.| State. Tot. Fy 
| | Per ct.|Per ct. P.ct. “wf 
New England States, § 164,316.333 | $1,937,016 | $3,016,537 | $4,953,553 | 1-2 1.8 | 3-0 ie, 
Middle States....... 1933585,507 | 31300,498 4,092,459 71 362.957 1.7 2-1 3-8 A 
Southern States..... 34,485,483 | 445,048 476,236 g21,284 | 1.3 B-@ | 2-7 * | 
Wes. ern States and i 
Terrhories,.......| 111,300,588 | 1,634.969 2,502,890 4,137:859 | 1.5 2.4 | 3-9 4 
_ United States. rc: $ 503.687,911 | $ 7.317,53¢ i 10 058,122 3 174375:653 | 1-5 | 2.0 | 3-5 
sel oe ila 1876. i oe 
New England States} $ 168,068,379 - $ 1.947,970 $2,914 808 | $ 4.862.778 1.2 1.7 2.8 
Middle States.......) 192,163 773 3,190,247 4,025,316 7.215.563 | 1-7 2.2 3-9 
Southern States. ... 333439193 423,781 431,164 854,945 1.3 1.3 2.6 
Western States and 
Territories........ 108,116,734 1,514,089 2,330,444 3,844,533 1.4 2-3 3-7 
——- - ee 4 . 
_United States...! $ 501.788,079 | $ 7.076087 | $9,701.732 |816,777819 |_1-4 | 2.0 | 3-4 4 
ae Te ae a ee 1877. eee 4 
New England States..! $ 167,788,475 | $1,907,776 | $2,864.119 | $4.771,895 | 1-1 1.7 | 2.8 ei 
Middle States........ | 182,885,562 | 3%129,990 3,544,862 6,674,852 1-7 1.9 3-6 * 
Southern States...... | 32,212,288 411,486 429,149 840,635 | 1-3 1-4 | 2.7 ani 
Western States and, i 
Territories... cece | 102,364,369 | 1,4535321 1,991,174 | 3,444,495 | 1-4 ae 3°5 Ai 
_United States .. | $ 485,250,694 | $6,902,573 | $8,829,304 |$15-731,877 | 1-4 | 1-9 | 3-3. o 





Ln te 


1878. 










—* 






































New England States) $ 166,737,594 | $1,900.735 | $2.5" 3778 | 1.6 | 2.7 47 
17375 1900.735 | $2,593,043 | $4,493,778 | 1-4 I. 2.7 ty 
nr oe eseee! 176,768,399 | 3,054.576 3,217 435 6 272,061 1.7 | 1.8 3-5 . 
Juthern States. .. 1,583,348 | 09,8 06,076 855,91 S23 | 839 Be a 
Western States and! on — . _ | q 
Territories....... | 93,974 897 | 1,362,082 1,839-9 29 3,702,011 1.4 | 2.0 3-4 4 
; United States. «+! $471,064,238 | $6,727,232 | $8,056,532 '$ 14.783.765 | 1-4 cL 1.7 | 3-2 Fa 
Pe 1879. 7 - 
Py England States| $ 165.032,512 | $1,942,209 | $2.532.004 | $45474,213 | 1-2 IS | 2-7 % 
rt ye . 172,431,205 | 33190.113 | 2,939,269 | 6,126 382 | 1.9 | 1-7 | 3-6 ae 
: r ° o18 2 $3,92 809,92 I. tel 2. 4 
Western States and 39555» 425,997 3533927 9,924 4 $ 7 2 
Territories........|  90,949.759 1,457,912 1,751,032} 3,208,844 | 1.6 2.0 | 3-6 A 
__ United States... -| $456 968,504 | $7,016,131 | $ 7 603,232 |$ 14.619.363 TS | 1-7 | 3-2 = 


























woPy 


Pb, capital of the banks which reported State ‘axes in 1874 was $476.836,031; in 
1975, $493,738.408: in 1876, $ 488,272,782; im 1877, $474,667,771; in 1878, $ 463,983,724, and 
N 1879, $ 452,869,712. 
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In the foregoing tables there appears to be an inequality in the percentages 
of National taxation as well as in those of State taxation; but this inequality 
is in appearance only, and arises from the fact that while the rate of United 
States tax imposed on circulation, deposits, and capital is uniform as to all 
banks and in all parts of the country, yet in the tables there is given the 
percentage of the total tax to the capital only. Therefore, in those States 
where the deposits and circulation are large in proportion to capital the per- 
centage of United States tax in the table is greater. In States where the depos- 
its and circulation are proportionally smaller the percentage of such tax is 
less. In the case of State taxation the inequality is a real one, and repre- 
sents very nearly the difference in the rates, as the only tax which can be 
laid by the States on National banks, under the law, must be laid directly 
on the shares of capital stock. It will be seen that the heaviest taxes are 
paid in the Western and Middle States, and the lightest in the Southern and 
Eastern. 

The table below shows for three different years the great inequality in the 
rates of State taxation paid in the principal cities of the country. 


Rates of taxatiou. 


ee 














Cities. 1877. 1878. | 1879. 
United! State. Total. | United stare. Total. | cited | State. | Total. 
Perct. Perct. Perct., Perct. Perct.' Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct. Per ct. 
IE isin 1.3 1.6 2.9 1.3 1.3 26 |. %3 | 2.3 2.6 
New York....... 2.1 2.9 5.0 2.2 2.9 sr | 26 | 29 5-5 
BNE «. ccceseos | 3.0 3.2 6.2 2.8 2.8 56 | 29 |! 25 5.4 
Philadelphia..... | 2 0.7 2.8 2.0 0.7 29 | 2.2 0.7 2.8 
Pittsburgh....... PY oe 0.5 1.9 1.3. | O85 18 | 4 0.6 2.0 
Baltimore........ 1.2 1.9 361 1.2 1.8 3:0 | 1.2 1.3 2.5 
Washington......) 1.3 0.7 2.0 1.4 06 | 2.0 1.4 0.4 1.8 
New Orleans....) 1.5 0.9 2.4 1.5 10 °| 2.5 | 87 0.5 2.2 
Louisville... .....) 144 0.5 1.9 1.4 05 | 1.9 | FS 0.6 2.1 
Cincinnati... e+.) 1.7 2.9 4.6 1.§ | 29 42 |} 1.9 2.4 4-3 
Cleveland........ 1.1 2.2 3-3 It |) 2.0 3-3 | 1.3 2.0 33 
ENED ccceceees 2.2 2.9 5-8 2.5 2.6 g.2 | 3.4 2.4 5.8 
Detroit ....ss006. 1.6 1.7 3-3 | -67 1.5 3.2 18 |! 2.2 4.0 
Milwaukee ...... 2.4 2.6 5.0 2.4 2.6 5.0 2.8 2.5 5-3 
Saint Louis...... 1.4 | 2.5 a6 | t# 2.4 4.0 1.8 2.1 3-9 
Saint Paul....... 1.3 | 2.7 = |. Sf 1.5 28 | 4.5 1.5 3.0 








All of the foregoing tables indicate the necessity of securing some uniform 
rule of State taxation, to which reference has already been made. The States 
in which the rates of State taxation were most excessive during the years 1877, 
1878, and 1879 are shown in the table below: 




















1877. 1878. 1879. 

— United) syaz Total. | United | S ; ‘ | 7; ul United Srate. Total 

States. ate. | 4otae. | srazes. tate. | otal. | Crates, ate. otal. 

Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.\ Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. 
New York...... 1.9 2.7 | 46 2.0 2.6 | 4:6 1.5 2.0 35 
New Jersey..... 1.4 19 | 33 1.4 18 | 3.2 1.5 1.8 33 
EP sseccecces 1.4 2.4 | 3.8 1.3 2.2 | 35 1.4 2.0 3-4 
a 1.2 23 3.5 1.3 2.1 3.4 | Td 2.1 3+5 
Iilinois....... -| 27 2.2 3-9 1.7 2.1 3.8 1.5 1.8 33 
Wisconsin,......} 1.7 2.1 3.8 1.7 2.2 3-9 1.6 1.8 3-4 
POREE.: ccceces 1.7 | 2.6 4-3 1.6 2.6 4.2 2.1 2.7 4.8 
Nebraska .......| 2.3 | 23 4.6 2.3 2.6 4.9 2.6 2.6 5:2 
South Carolina. 1.0 2.6 3-6 1.0 2.17 3-1 1.2 2.0 3.2 
Tennessee....... 1.6 | 22 3.8 1.6 2.1 3-7 1.7 1.8 3-5 


The statistics given show that year by year the States collect more from the 
National banks in taxes than the United States, and that on an average during 


the past twelve years the total annual amount paid to both State and National 
Governments by such banks has been about sixteen millions of dollars, or nearly 
four per cent. upon the capital stock, and during the past year $ 14,619,363, OF 
more than 4% per cent. upon the amount of circulation issued to the banks m 
operation. 
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The following table exhibits in a concise form, by geographical divisions, 
the total average capital and deposits of all State and Savings banks and pri- 
vate bankers in the country for the six months ending May 31, 1880: 





Savines banks. 
State banks and J 





| Private bankers. 






































. ies. a , | Without 

Trust Companies With capital. | cae 

hical divisions. eee mar ml ee er 

Gongragane _ Cap. Dep. | Cap. Dep. Cap. Dep | Dep. 
No. 2 oe. No.| l ) 
Millions. Millions. — | Millions Milt. 
New England States.........- 40| 6.86 16.47) 74| 5-16) 3.74 —j|—! — 22| 368.76 
Middle States... .scc.ccescees 234 | 38-98)154.89) 885 |40.01| 71.54, 6 0653 3.19 175/3%6.00 
Southern States......... es eees 241 | 26.69) 38.51 252] 4.81) 13.54) 3 0.34 0.57. 2] 0.88 
Western States and Territories. 481 | 41.44)108.91, 1,591 |26.14) 93.85 20 3.17.30.85 30! 27.39 
, | eemes | mms | | —_—— 
United States......... ae) 996 113.97/ 318.78. 2,802 |76.12)182.67, 29 |4.04 34-61 629'783.03 





U. S. bonds 























U. S. bonds held as security for circulation. held for a 

Date. . i other pur- ram 

oa totad. 

6 percent, , 5 percent. \4\o percent.| 4 per cent. | Total poses at 
bonds. bonds. bonds. bonds. orate |nearest date 
July 1 3 $ | $ $ | $ $ 

1865 | 170)382,5 65,576,600 | ae ———-  —s_|,-: 235,959,100 | 155,785,750 | 391,744,850 
1866 | 241,083,500 , 86,226,850 — —_— 327) 310,350 | 121,152,950 | 448,463,300 
1867 | 251,430,400 _ 89,177,100 | _—— — | 340,607.500 | 84,002,650 | 424,610,150 
1868 | 250,726,950 90,768,950 | — -——- | 341,495,900] 80,922,500 | 422,413,400 
1869 | 255,190,350 | 87,661,250 | —— —- | 342,851,600] 55,102,000 | 397,953,650 
1870 | 247355,359 | 94,923,200 — —- _| 342,278,550} 43,980,600 | 386,259,150 
1871 | 220,497,759 | 139,387,800 me amet 359»885,550 | 39,450,800 | 299,336,350 
1872 | 173,251,450 | 207,189, 250 — _— | 380,440,700 | 31,868,200 | 412,308,900 
1873 | 160,923,500 | 229,487,050 mene ———= | 399,410,550 | 25,724,400 | 416,134,950 
1874 | 154,370,700 | 236,800, 500 som —— | 391,171,200 | 25,347,100 | 416,518,300 
1875 | 136,955,100 | 239,359.400 5 —— ——- | 376,314,500 | 26,900,200 | 403,214,700 
1876 | 109,313,450 | 232,081,300 — —— | 341,394,750 | 45,170,300 | 386,565,050 
1877 | 874690)300 | 206,651,050 44,372,250 —— _| 338,713,600] 47,315 050 | 386,028,650 
1878 | 82,421,200 | 199,514,550 | 48,448,650 | 19,162,000 | 349,546,400 | 68,850,900 | 418,397,300 
1879 | 56,042,800 | 144,616,300 | 35,056,550 | 118,538,950 | 354,254,600! 76,603,520 | 430,858,120 
1880 | 58,056,150 | 139,758,650 | 37,760,950 | 126,076,300 | 361,652,050 | 42,831,300 | 404,483,350 
1880*} 56,605,150 ' 140,079,750 36,988,950 | 119,075,100 | 359,748,957! 43,620.400 | 403,309,350 
All of the five and six-per-cent. bonds now held by the National banks, 


with the exception of Pacific Railway bonds will mature on or before July 1, 
1881, and will probably be replaced by bonds bearing interest at four or four 
and one-half per cent. or by new bonds hereafter to be issued by authority of 
Congress, bearing a less rate of interest. 

The amount of United States bonds held by State and Savings banks cannot 
be accurately ascertained for the reason that banks in seventeen of the different 
States do not make reports of their condition to State authorities. 

From such reports as have been received through the courtesy of State 
officers, it is found that the State banks and Trust companies and Savings 
banks held the following amount of United States bonds at different dates dur- 
ing the year 1880: 















Demy Damies tp teremty Biates. «oo. ccc cccccccsccccscvcseees $ 7,142,532 
Se I, TG io os ccs ne cnnsecedss cascance 19,109,650 
souwemers Hamies, Coedewt Steses. .. ccc cccccccccccscosccess 187,413,220 

is kéeeeshacaeadcedecuns i panini a na dha ahaa naeltiiiee $ 213,665,402 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue receives semi-annual reports from all 
banks organized under State laws, and also reports from private bankers giving 
the average capital and deposits, and the amount of such capital invested in 
United States bonds; and from these returns has been compiled the following 
table showing by geographical divisions the average amount of capital invested 
in United States bonds for the six months ending May 31, in the years 1878, 


1879, and 1880: 
* Nov. 1, 1880. 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL INVESTED IN UNITED STATES BONDS BY STATE 
PANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES, PRIVATE BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 








Six months 
ending May 
31, 1880. 


Six months | Six months 
ending | ay | ending May 
31, 1879. 


Geographical divisions. 
31, 1878. 


! 
; 
| 
| 





$ 41,430,293 
166,865,989 
2,542,991 
10,612,111 
6,601,720 


$ 38,611,345 | 
149,504,617 | 
3,679,200 | 
10,491,070 | 
6,388,793 | 


cesecesees | = $29,626,456 | 
ocoel 126.0 G,742 | 
195995549 | 

7,234,863 | 
4,438,989 | 


New England States........ceee-ee- 
Middle States...........4. cccces core ccccccce 
Southern States 
I PE, 66 ce. eeeneeneeeteser acs “aw 
Pacific States and ‘Territories..... .........e00. ‘| 


660000066 0406008s BeOn0004 





Totals... . ii diaataaiaeed $ 168.970,599 $ 208,675,025 | $228,053,104 





The above table gives the average amount of capital invested in United 
States bonds, from which should be deducted the amount of premium paid at 
the time of purchase which cannot be ascertained. 

From these tables the amount of United States bonds held by all the banks 
and bankers of the country may be given approximately as follows for the 
present year: ' 

State banks and Trust companies............. hme 
Savings banks........ eccvccocece 
Private bankers 


$ 24,498,604 
189, 187,816 
14,300,684 
403, 369,350 





oe ee $631,422,454 


NATIONAL BANK AND LEGAL-TENDER NOTES BY DENOMINATIONS, CIRCULATING 
NOTES OF THE BANK OF FRANCE AND IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY 


BY DENOMINATIONS. 


The following table exhibits by denominations the amount of National bank 
and legal-tender notes outstanding on November 1, 1880, and the aggregate 
amounts of both kinds of notes for the same date in 1878 and 1879: 


Denominations. 


1880. 


Amouut °F | Amount of 


National 


bank notes. | 


legal tender 


notes. 


LE a aT eo $2,292,462 | $21,954,900 | 


0 eer 
Fives .. ap 

Tens 

Twenties ........ ‘ 


a ae seeeseeebess 


One hundreds...... heewee 

Five hundreds..... 

One thousands 

Five thousands...... 

Tren thousands.... coi 

Add for fractions of notes 
not presented or destroy-! 


Totals...... 
Deduct for legal te 
stroyed in Chicago fire.| 


Totals... sees seoeeel $ 342,063.451 | $ 346,681,016 


1,207,260 | 
99,910,760 
113,820,580 | 
75,631,560 | 
*21,418, 300 | 
26,888 ,goo | 





' 
i 


=] 


21,829,318 
67,132,138 | 
75,835,008 | 
72,088,277 | 
24+359,175 | 
33,069,700 | 
16,126,000 | 
14,401,500 
565,000 | 
320,000 | 


' 
} 
i 
| 
; 


1,000,000! 


Aggregate. 


$ 24,247,362 | 


23,036,578 
167,042,898 
189,655,588 
147,719,337 

455777 9475 


59+958,600 | 


16,765.500 


14,640, 500 | 
505,000 | 
320,000 | 

| 


°15,129 | 


$ 347,681,016 | $689,744,467 
1,000,C00 | 


$ 688,744,467 | 


1879. 
Aegregate, 


$ 22,887, 502 | 
21,030,863 
159,522,853 | 
181,447,558 | 
141,445,933 
46,177,945 | 
58,339.7%0 | 
23,088,000 | 
23,111,500 . 
3,250,000 
2,500,000 


13,586 | 


1,000,000 | 


1878. 


Aggregate. 


$ 24,652,750 
22,915,066 
148,116,015 
168,908,071 
13147: 597 
471653,995 
58,331,470 
31,159,000 
339794,50 


11,504 


ee 


| $ 682,815,520 | $ 667,333,137 


1,000,000 


$68: 815.590 | $ 600,33%T 57 


The law provides that after specie payments are resumed National banks 
shall not be furnished with notes of a less denomination than five dollars, and 
in accordance with this provision, no notes of the denominations of one and 
two dollars have been issued since the first day of January, 1879. The amount 
of ones outstanding on that day was $4,793,817, and of twos, $ 2,924,930; 


total, $7,718,747. 


Since that date the ones have been reduced $ 2,501,355, 


and the twos $1,717,670, making a total reduction of small bank notes of 


$ 4,219,025. 


The amount of legal-tender notes of the denomination of one dollar outstand- 
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ng on that date was $20,257,109, and of twos $20,035,525—total, 
$ 40,292,634 ; and the increase since that date to November 1, 1880, has been 
$ 3,491,584. Thus it will be seen that while the smal] notes of the National 
banks have been reduced more than four millions ( $4,219,025) in compliance 
with law since the date of resumption, the legal-tender notes of the same de- 
denominations have been increased $3.491,584. The total amount of 
these denominations of both kinds outstanding on November 1, 1880, 
is $ 47,283,940. The total increase during the year has been $3,365,575; the 
decrease during the year previous was $3,649,451. Of the entire amount of 
National bank and legal-tender notes now outstanding, nearly seven per cent. 
consists of one and two-dollar notes, more than thirty-one per cent. of ones, 
twos and fives, and more than fifty-eight per cent. is in the notes of a less 
denomination than twenty dollars, and about eighty per cent. is in notes of a 
lower denomination than fifty dollars. Of the entire issue about twenty per 
cent. in amount is in denominations of fifty dollars and upwards. 

The circulation of the Imperial Bank of Germany on January 1, 1879, was 
$ 165,933,942; its circulation on January 1, 1880, was $ 198,201,144, showing 
an increase of $ 32,267,202 during the year. 

The following table* exhibits by denominations the circulation of the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany on January 1, 1880, in thalers and marks, which 
have been converted into our currency: 
































Marks. |) Thalers. 
_ a 

| Value of | Amount in i Value | Amount in 

each prece| dollars. || of each| dollars. 
Number of Denomina-\ indol- |Thaler=75 | Number of | Denomina- | piece in| (Mark = 
pieces. tions. | lars. | cents. ‘|| pieces. — tions. dollars.\25 cents.) 
r8s | soothalers | 375. | 69,375 | 2555753  1,000marks | 250 63,938,250 
25357 | roo thalers 75. 176,775 | 213,384 | soomarks| 125 26,673,000 
1,710'4 so thalers 37-50 | 64,309 || 4,281,731's| 100 marks 25 |107,043,287 

8,934 25 thalers 18.75 | 167,512 | — — — — 

9514314 10 thalers 7-50 | 63,576 || ee — — —_ 
22.336 — = — | 546,607 || 4,750,868%4) — | — |197,654,537 





The following table* gives tbe circulation of the Bank of France and its7 
See pages 656 and 662 London Bankers’ Magazine for August, 1880. ; ; 
branches, with the number of pieces, and the denominations in francs and in 

dollars on January 29, 1880: 




















enler of | Value of | | Amount in 
. , rl @ Denominations, | each piece; Amount in francs. | dollars. 
eces. | 2 dollars. | ( Fr.=20 cents.) 
5 5,000 francs. | 1,000 25,000 | 5,000 
1,371,477 1,000 ° 200 1,371,477,000 274,295,400 
716,980 5000 100 358,490,000 71,698,000 
3,009 200 ” 40 601,800 120,360 
5,716,919 1000 20 571,691,900 | ~—- 114,338,380 
207,516 50 M 10 10,375,800 2,075, 160 
27,323 25 u 5 683,075 136,615 
335,035 200 4 6,712,700 1,342,540 
197,448 5 1 987,240 197,448 
1,241 | Forms outof date. | —— 429,850 85,970 
8,577,553 | — | — — | 2,321,474,365 | 464,204,873 





*The amount of circulation of the Bank of France on January 30, 1879, was 
2,290,970,830 frances, or say $ 458,194,166, showing an increase between that 
time and January 29, 1880, the date of the foregoing table, of 30,503,535 
francs or $6,100,707. 

It will be seen that the Imperial Bank of Germany issues no notes of a less 


*See pages 656 and 662 of London Bankers’ Magazine for August, 1880. 
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denomination than $7.50, and that the Bank of France issues but about two 
millions of dollars in notes of a less denomination than five dollars, the Bank 
of England issues no notes of less than twenty-five dollars, and the Banks of 
[reland and Scotland none less than five dollars. 

The amount of circulation in this country in denominations of five dollars 
and under on November 1, 1880, was $214,326,838. In the foreign countries 
named, a large amount of silver and gold coin of the lower denominations 
enters into general circulation. It will be impossible to keep in circulation any 
large amount of small gold coins or silver dollars, unless the coinage of the 
latter is restricted and the small notes withdrawn. 

Section 5,182 of the Xevised Statutes requires that the circulating notes of 
the National banks shall be signed by the President or Vice-President, and by 
the Cashier of the association issuing the same, the written signature of at 
least one bank officer is necessary as a check between this office and the 
issuing banks ; for if an illegal issue should occur the signature of such officer 
would be a means of determining the genuineness of the note. The written 
signatures of the officers of the banks are also necessary as an additional pre- 
caution against counterfeiting. A number of the banks, however, issue their 
notes with printed signatures, and in some cases with badly executed litho- 
graphed ones. 

A bill is now pending in one of the Bank Committees of Congress imposing a 
fine of twenty dollars for every circulating note issued by any National bank with- 
out the written signature thereon of at least one of its officers; and the Comp- 
troller respectfully repeats his previous recommendation for the passage of such 
an Act, which shall also impose a fine upon any engraver or lithographer who 
shall print the signatures of bank officers upon such circulating notes. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Section 5,219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States provides, that. 
nothing in the National Bank Act shall prevent all the shares in any Na- 
tional association from being included in the valuation of the personal property 
of the owner or holder of such shares, in assessing taxes imposed by the 
authority of the State in which the association is located ; but that the Legis- 
lature of each State may determine and direct the manner and place of taxing 
all the shares of National banking associations located within the State, subject 
only to two restrictions ; first, that the taxation shall not be at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of the individual 
citizens of such State ; and, second, that the shares of any National banking 
association, owned by non-residents of any State, shall be taxed in the city 
or town where the bank is located, and not elsewhere. The same section 
provides that nothing herein contained shall be held or construed to exempt 
the real property of associations from either State, county or municipal taxes, 
to the same extent, according to its value as other real property is taxed. 

In the decision of the United States Supreme Court, in the case of //’il- 
liams v. The Board of Asessors of the City of Albany, Mr. Justice Miller who 
delivered the opinion at the October Term in 1879, commenting on this pro- 
vision in reference to State taxation of National bank shares, said : 

‘That the provision was necessary to authorize the States to impose any 
tax whatever on National bank shares is abundantly established by former 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. As Congress was conferring 
a power on the States, which they would not otherwise have had—to tax 
these shares—it undertook to impose a restriction on the exercise of that 
power, manifestly designed to prevent taxation which should discriminate 
against this class of property as compared with other moneyed capital. In _per- 
mitting the States to tax these shares, it was foreseen—the cases we have 
cited from our former decisions of the United States Supreme Court showed 
too clearly—that the State authorities might be disposed to tax the capital 
invested in these banks oppressively. This might have been prevented by 
fixing a precise limit in amount. But Congress, with due regard to the dignity 
of the States, and with a desire to interfere only so far as was necessary to 
protect the banks from anything beyond their equal share of the public bur- 
dens, said you may tax the real estate of the bank as other real estate 1s 
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taxed, and you may tax the shares of the bank as the personal property of 
the owner, to the same extent you tax other moneyed capital invested in 
your State. It was conceived that by this qualification of the .power of taxa- 
tion equality would be secured and injustice prevented.” 

The intent of Congress in providing for the taxation of National bank shares 
by the States, prior to this decision of the United States Supreme Court, had 
been overlooked or evaded in collecting taxes on such shares under the laws 
of many of the States. As a consequence, capital invested in National banks 
has, in the assessment and collection of taxes, been subjected to unjust and 
severe discrimination in different ways in these States. 

In New York, the law permitted the deduction of the just debts of an indi- 
vidual from his personal property, including his moneyed capital, excepting 
only bank shares. 

In Ohio, the law provides certain State boards for equalizing the taxation on 
real estate, on railroad capital, and on capital invested in bank shares; but 
there is no State board for equalizing personal property, other than bank shares 
and railroad capital, or for equalizing other moneyed capital. The equalizing 
process, as to all other personal property and moneyed capital, ceases with the 
county boards. But the county boards throughout the State fixed the valua- 
tion of moneyed capital for purposes of taxation at six-tenths of its true value, 
while the State boards fixed the value of bank shares at their actual cash 
value. Thus, while the rate of taxation was the same, the valuation being 
different, bank shares were discriminated against to the amount of four-tenths. 

The States have a right to impose whatever tax they choose upon the shares 
of banks organized under their own laws, but they have no right to impose a 
greater valuation on National bank shares than on other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individuals, since thereby the tax becomes heavier on the bank 
shares than on the moneyed capital whereas the law, rightfully construed, 
says it shall be the same. 

The decisions of the United States Supreme Court delivered March 2, 1880, 
in cases arising under the laws of the two States mentioned, protect National 
banks from these forms of discrimination, and indirectly protect the State 
banks, as these States will doubtless so modify their laws, as to place State 
tanks within their borders on, at least, as good a footing in respect to taxa- 
tion as the National banks. 

By these decisions also, the Supreme Court pointed out the appropriate 
mode of relief for National banks, when taxes were assessed upon them at a 
greater rate than upon other moneyed capital in the same State. This mode is 
to pay such portion of the unjustly imposed tax as is equal to the tax paid on 
other moneyed capital, and to enjoin the collection of the excess. 

But these decisions do not provide any satisfactory method for the recovery 
of taxes which have been heretofore illegally assessed and collected by the 
State authorities on National bank shares. On this point it was decided that 
the question of the recovery from the assessors of taxes overpaid, through 
errors in assessments arising from misconstructions of the law of the United 
States relative to the taxation of National bank shares by the States, is not 
one to be decided by the Federal courts, but one to be governed by the com- 
mon law or the statute law of the State. 

As it is in the power of the States, under the present law of Congress, to 
so legislate that through mistaken construction of said law by the assessors, 
bank shares may be discriminated against, as compared with other moneyed 
capital, and as redress for such mistakes depends on the action of the State 
courts; and as further, to secure a true construction of the Federal law by 
the assessors in each State may require protracted litigation before the ques- 
tion of the legality of the form of taxation in each particular State can be 
finally decided, it becomes a question whether Congress might not settle the 
whole matter by fixing more precisely the amount of taxation which may be 
imposed by the States on National bank shares. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court, heretofore quoted, states 
that this oppressive taxation ‘‘might have been prevented by fixing a precise 
limit in amount,” and it is respectfully suggested to Congress whether it would 
not be advisable, in order to avoid the expense and annoyance of long con- 
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tinued litigation, to pass a law fixing the maximum amount of taxation, which 
may be imposed upon National banks by State authorities. It is true that if 
this should be done the States, so disposed, might discriminate in favor of 
banks of their own creation, or in favor of other moneyed capital, by making the 
weight of taxation on such property less oppressive than that fixed on National 
bank shares by Congress, but such State legislation would be so manifestly 
unjust that it is more likely that legislation would follow in the more important 
States, the object of which would be to impose just and equitable assessments 
upon every class of moneyed corporations. 

It is also true that if the maximum rate of taxation is fixed by law, the 
Courts and the Board of Assessors could yet, by construction, discriminate in 
favor of other moneyed corporations by requiring the tax to be at a uniform 
rate, while the valuation of the assessors is unequal. The Supreme Court in 
the decision already referred to upon this point, quotes from the law, as follows: 
‘**Taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individuals,”” The Court then proceeds to say: ‘Seiz- 
ing upon the word vaée in this sentence, as if disconnected from the word 
assessment, and construing it to mean percentage on azy valuation that might 
be made, the Court of Appeals arrive at the conclusion that, since that per- 
centage is the same in all cases, the Act of Congress is not infringed. If this 
philological criticism were perfectly just, we still think the manifest purpose of 
Congress in passing this law should prevail. We have already shown what 
that was. But the criticism is not sound. The section to be construed begins 
by declaring that these shares may be ‘included in the valuation of the per- 
sonal property of the owner, in assessing taxes imposed by authority of the 
State within which the association is located.’ This va/uation, then, is part of 
the assessment of taxes. It is a necessary part of every assessment of taxes 
which is governed by a ratio or percentage. There can be no rate or per- 
centage without a valuation. This taxation, says the Act, shall not be at a 
greater rate than is assessed on other moneyed capital. What is it that shall 
not be greater? The answer is taxation.* In what respect shall it not be 
greater than the vat: assessed upon other capital? We see that Congress had 
in its mind an assessment, a rate of assessment, and a va/uation, and taking all 
these together, the taxation on these shares was not to be greater than on 
other moneyed capital.” 

Section 5,219 of the Aezised Statutes would be so amended as to cover 
these two points if the clause referred to should read, ‘‘but the legislature of 
each State may determine and direct the manner and place of taxing all the 
shares of National banking associations located within the State, subject only 
to the two restrictions, that the maximum rate of taxation shall not exceed —- 
per cent., and that the valuation shall not be at a greater rate than upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State, and that the 
shares of any National banking association owned by non-residents of any State 
shall be taxed in the city or town where the bank is located and not elsewhere.” 

Such an amendment would prevent excessive taxation in all the States and 
should not affect the imposition of a less rate in any of the States. The 
valuation would be required to be equal, and it is probable that the Constitution 
of most of the States would prevent a discrimination against any particular 
class of moneyed capital. 


LOST OR UNREDEEMED BANK NOTES. 


In his report for 1875, the Comptroller gaye some statistics in reference to 
the percentage of bank notes not presented for redemption under State laws. 

Returns were given for 286 banks in the State of New York, which included 
thirty banks now in operation in the City of New York, either as State or 
National institutions. The maximum amount of circulation issued to the 286 
banks was $50,754,515, and the total circulation then outstanding was 
$ 1,336,337, showing that the proportion of unredeemed circulation was 2.63 
per cent. only of the amount issued. The maximum amount of circulation 
issued to the thirty banks in the City of New York was $7,763,010. The 
amount remaining unredeemed in October, 1875, was $142,365. The percentage 
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unredeemed in proportion to that issued was 1.83. The lowest percentage of 
unredeemed circulation was .58 upon an issue of $241,174. The highest was 
4.81 upon an issue of $123,974; seventeen banks of the thirty reporting the 
percentage of unredeemed notes outstanding as less than two per cent. Only 
four of these banks reported a percentage above three per cent., and only two 
above four per cent. 

In his report for the year 1876, a table was given, showing the greatest 
amount of circulation issued to 707 banks organized under the laws of twelve 
different States, the amount outstanding, and the percentage unredeemed. The 
percentage of outstanding circulation in all these States was 2.35. 

A similar table now gives information in reference to the National 
banks which failed prior to the year 1870, to the year 1873, and to the year 
1874: 

rom this table it may be seen that the highest amount of circulation issued 
to fifteen National banks which failed previous to 1870, was $1,554,400, and 
the amount outstanding on November 1, 1880, was $11,628, the proportion of 
notes remaining unredeemed being only .75 of the amount issued. ‘The per- 
centage of notes unredeemed by the same banks on November 1, 1875, was 
1,39, in 1876, 1.35, in 1878, .86, and in 1880 as has been seen is .75, showing 
a rapid increase in the redemption of the notes of these banks. The total 
amount issued to twenty-three National banks, in which are included the 
fifteen banks already mentioned which failed previous to the year 1873, was 
$ 3,196,693, and the amount outstanding on November 1, 1880, was $45,644 ; 
the proportion of notes remaining unredeemed being but 1.43 of the amount 
issued. The total amount outstanding of the notes of these banks has been 
reduced $11,430 since November 1, 1878, and the percentage reduced from 
1.78 to 1.43. The total amount issued to thirty-four National banks which 
failed previous to 1874, was $5,599,893, and the amount outstanding on 
November 1, 1880, *177,44g. The proportion of notes unredeemed being 
3.17 of the amount issued. 

Of the circulation of fifty-one National banks in voluntary liquidation pre- 
vious to 1870, amounting to # 5,832,940, there yet remains outstanding $117,467, 
or 2.01 per cent. only of the amount issued; and of the circulation of seventy- 
five banks in liquidation prior to 1872, amounting to $ 8,648,980, there remains 
outstanding $177,075, which is equal to a per centage of 2.05; and of a 
circulation of eighty-nine banks in liquidation prior to 1873, in amount 
$ 10,764,080, there remains outstanding $232,879, or 2.17 per cent. of the 
amount issued; and of the circulation of 105 banks in liquidation prior to 
1874, in amount $12,709,100, there remains outstanding 326,568, or 2.58 
per cent. of the amount issued. 

The percentage of the fifty-one National banks in voluntary liquidation 
previous to 1870, which is now 2.01, was in 1878 2.59; the percentage of 
seventy-five banks in liquidation prior to 1872, which is now 2.05, was in 
1878 2.63; and the percentage of eighty-nine banks in liquidation prior to 
1873 is now 2.17, which was in 1878 2.82. 

These statistics show a rapid reduction during the last two years in the 
amount of outstanding circulation of banks which have ceased to do business, 
and indicates that the final Joss upon the notes of National banks will not 
exceed one or one and a half per cent. 

The amount of demand Treasury notes issued, which were payable in gold coin, 
rom July 17, 1861, to December 31, 1862, was $60,000,000 in denominations 
of five, ten, twenty dollars, and the amount outstanding on November 1 last, 
was $60,825. The proportion unredeemed being but little more than one- 
tenth of one per cent., $8,882 having been redeemed within the last five 
years, 

The highest amount of legal-tender notes of the first issue outstanding 
was $ 449,479,222 on February 3, 1864. The amount of these notes outstand- 
ing on November 1, 1880, was $14,947,895, or 3.33 per cent. of the highest 
amount issued. The issues of Treasury notes of the series of 1869 and 
1874 have not been as largely reduced. This is accounted for by the fact 
that large amounts of the legal-tender notes have been held for years by the 
National banks as reserve, and have not, therefore, been returned to the 
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Treasury for destruction and replacement by subsequent issues. As the amount 
of legal-tender notes held by the National banks as reserves has been recently 
largely displaced by coin, it is probable that the amount of the early issues of 
the legal-tender notes will be speedily reduced. 

These tables are given somewhat in detail for the purpose of correcting the 
belief which is very generally entertained, that the proportion of circulating 
notes outstanding, which will ultimately be lost or destroyed, is much greater 
than is shown therein. 

It is also believed by many that the loss of such notes is a gain to the bank 
which issues them. The Comptroller receives frequent letters of inquiry upon 
the subject, and therefore repeats the following paragraph, whcih was given in 
a2 previous report : 

‘*Section 5,222 of the Revised Statutes requires that all National banks 
which go into voluntary liquidation shall, within six months thereafter deposit 
in the Treasury an amount of lawful money equal to the amount of their cir- 
culating notes outstanding. The law also requires that full provision shall be 
made for the redemption of the circulating notes of any insolvent bank before 
a dividend is made to its creditors. Thus it will be seen that no association 
can close its business without first providing for the payment of all its circu- 
lating notes, and that the amount deposited for their redemption must remain 
in the Treasury until the last outstanding note shall have been presented. It 
is therefore plain that the government, and not the bank, receives all the hen- 
efit arising from lost or unredeemed circulating notes.” 


UNITED STATES BONDS OUTSTANDING AND THE AMOUNT HELD BY THE NATIONAL 


BANKS, STATE BANKS AND PRIVATE BANKERS, 


The following table exhibits the classification of the unmatured interest- 
bearing bonded debt of the United States on August 31, 1865, when it reached 
its maximum, and on the first day of July. of each year, thereafter, together 
with the amount outstanding on November 1 of the present year: 


6 per cent. 
bonds. 


4\o per cent. 
bonds. 


4 per cent, 


5 per cent. er 
bond. bonds. ¢ etal. 


onas. 


; 
| 





| 
Date. | 
| 


1865 
1866 | 
1867 | 
1868 | 
1869 | 
1870 | 
1871 | 
1872 j 
1873 | 
1874 | 
1875 | 
1, 1876 | 
1, 1877 
1, 1878 
1, 1879 
1, 1880 
1, 1880 | 


$ 908.518,091 
1,008, 388,469 
1,421,110,719 
1,841,521,800 
1,886,341, 300 
1-764,932,300 
1,613,897, 300 
1,374,88 3,800 
1,281,238,650 
1,213,624,700 
1,100,865,550 
954,999,050 
854,621,850 
738,619,000 
310,932,500 
235.780,400 


__ 217,699,550 


$ 199:792,100 
19%,528,435 
198, 5 339435 
221,588,400 
221,584. 300 
221,589. 300 
27 4,230,450 
414,507,300 
414,507,300 
510,628,050 
607,132,750 
711,685,%00 
703,206,630 
703,266,650 
646,905,500 
434 864,900 
409,051,950 


$ 140,000,000 
240,000,000 
250,0C0,000 
250,000,000 
250,000,000 


$ 98,850 000 
679,878,110 
739.347-800 
739- 347,800 


$ 1,108,310,191 


1.206,916,904 
1,619,044.154 
2,063,110,200 
2,107 930.600 
1,986,521,600 
1,888,133,750 
1,789.45 1,100 
1 695,805,950 
1,724+252 759 
1,707+(998y 300 
1.646 685,450 
1,697,888, 500 
1 ,780,7 35,650 
1,387,710,110 
1,709,99 3,100 
1,676.698 400 


Note.—Navy pension fund amounting to 14,000,000 three per cents, the interest upon 


which is applied for the payment of naval pensions exclusively, not included. 


Since the year 1865, the National banks have held an average of more than 
one-fifth, and now nearly one-fourth, of the interest-bearing debt of the United 
States. Previous to the year 1872, much the larger portion of these bonds 
bore interest at the rate of six per cent., and until the year 1877 all of the 
bonds bore interest either at five or six per cent. These classes of bonds 
have since been greatly reduced, and are now less than two-thirds of the 
amount pledged for circulation, while more than two-fifths of the amount con- 
sists of bonds bearing interest at four and 4% per cent. 

This will be seen from the following table which exhibits the amounts and 
classes of United States bonds owned by the banks, including those pledged 

\ 
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as security for circulation, and for public deposits on the first day of July of 
each year since 1865 and upon November 1 of the present year : 


SECURITY OF CIRCULATING NOTES. 


The following table exhibits the classes and amounts of United States bonds 
held by the Treasurer on the Ist day of November, 1880, to secure the 
redemption of the circulating notes of the National Banks : 

















Class of bonds. Authorizing Act. Rate of Interest. Amount. 

Loan of February, 1861 (80S ).... February 8, 1861.............. 6 per cent......) $ 2,046,coo 
Loan of July and Aug., 1861 (81s ). July 17 and August 5, 1861.... —  etbeee 33,405,050 
Loan of 1863 (82S ).ccccesscceceee March 3, 1863..0..cccccccceee- oe  betees 17,027,100 
Conscls Of eBGF coc cceccccccccec ce MAMICR 9, BBEB occ ccccceccesce “ wre 3,000 
Consols Of 1868 ...cccccccccccceces 8d gemeeeesecamenen FS: gpa 5,000 
Dam Geetins GE Bice cciccs0ccceccc MEROOM 9, DE accccccecesccesss 5 percent... 526,900 
Funded loan of 1881 .......-.-..- July 14, 1870, and Jan. 20, 1871. 7 “neees 146,552,850 
Funded loan of 1891........-+-e0-  ghees @ eGnenenane 4% per cent.... 36,988,950 
Funded loan of 1907......-.-..ee- ™ scenteneecceee 000th OEP GiMsscces 119,075,100 
Pacific Railway bonds............ July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864. 6 per eent...... 4,119,000 

Total .wccccceee. ce sdcessccccee| cccecccccccccccecccces cascececelecccccccceseeces $ 359,748,950 


On October 1, 1865, the total amount of bonds held for this purpose was 
$ 276,250,550, of which $ 199,397,950 was in six per cents., and $ 76,852,600 
in five per cents. On October 1, 1870, the banks held $ 246,891,300 of six 
per cents., and $ 95,942,550 of five per cents. Since that time there has been, 
to November 1, 1880, a decrease of $ 190,286,150 in six-per-cent. bonds, and 
an increase of $51,137,200 in five per cents. 

The banks now hold $ 36,988,950 of four and a half per cents., which have 
been deposited since September 1, 1876, and $119,075,100 of four per cents., 
which have been deposited since July 1, 1877. 

During the year $ 19,243,300 of four per cents. have been withdrawn, chiefly 
for the purpose of realizing the large premiums on these bonds, and $ 22,370,750 
of five per cents. deposited, which will mature in a few months. The banks 
still hold $8,000 of six-per-cent. five-twenty bonds, and $ 526,900 of five-per- 
cent. ten-forty bonds upon which interest has ceased. They also hold 
$ 146,552,850 of the fives of 1881, which are redeemable on the Ist of next 
May, and $2,046,000 of sixes of 1880, payable on the first day of January 
next, and $50,432,150 of sixes of 1881, which are redeemable on the Ist of 
July next. 

CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATES. 


Section 5,192 Nevised Statutes provides that Clearing-House certificates, repre- 
senting specie or lawful money, specially deposited for the purpose, of any 
Clearing-House association, shall also be deemed to be lawful money in the 
possession of any association belonging to such Clearing-House, holding and 
owning such certificate, within the preceding section, and section 5,193 pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury may receive United States notes on 
deposit, without interest from any National banking associations, in sums not 
less than ten thousand dollars, and issue certificates therefor in denominations 
of not less than five thousand dollars, which certificates may be counted as part 
of the lawful money reserve, and may be accepted in the settlement of Clear- 
ing-House balances at the places where the deposits therefor were made. 

The legal-tender note certificates were first issued in 1873. On June 30, 
1875, there were outstanding $ 59,045,000 of these certificates, of which the 
National banks held $47,310,000. On June 30, 1876, the amount outstanding 
was $ 33,140,000, of which the banks held $27,955,000; on June 30, 18709, 
the amount had been reduced to $ 29, 330,000, and the banks held on June 14 
of the same year $25,180,000. The amount outstanding on October 1, 1880, was 
$9,975,000, and the National banks held on that day $ 7,655,000, they having 
surrendered a large portion of these certificates for the purpose of supplying 
the demand for United States notes. 

The issue of the gold certificates was authorized by 5th section, Act March 
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3, 1863, and were used for Clearing-House purposes soon after the passage 
of the National Bank Act. The first issue was made on November 13, 1865. 
On June 30, 1875, there were outstanding $ 21,796,300 of which the National 
banks in New York City held $12,642,180. The issue of these certificates was 
discontinued on December 1, 1878, and the amount outstanding had decreased 
on June 30, 1879, to $15,413,700, on June 14, 1879, to $8,439,560, and on 
October 1, 1880, $7,655,000. The issue of gold certificates having been dis- 
continued by the Government, and the amount of gold coin having rapidly 
increased, the banks in New York found it necessary to establish a depository 
of gold coin for the convenience of the Clearing House. This depository at the 
present time is in the vaults of the Bank of America, from which certificates 
were first issued on October 14, 1879. The amount of certificates outstanding 
by this depository was on November 1, 1879, $9,155,000, and on January 1, 
1880, $25,610,000, and on June I, and since that time # 39,550,000 which is 
the capacity of the vault. Of this amount the National banks of New York 
City held on June 11, 1880, $ 33.337,000, on October I, $36,189,cCoo. 

The Clearing Houses of Boston and Philadelphia and Baltimore have 
organized similar depositories, in order to utilize their gold coin and save the 
risk and inconvenience of handling and transporting the coin itself. The total 
amount of such certificates issued by the National banks in New York on 
October 1, was $ 36,189,000, Philadelphia, $6,040,000, Boston, $ 5,908,000, 
Baltimore, $30,000. Total, $48,167,000. 





UNITED STATES SIX PER CENTS OF 1880. 


CIRCULAR FROM SECRETARY SHERMAN. 


The following circular, relative to thé payment of United States six-per- 
cent. bonds, Act of February 8, 1861 (6s of 1880), was issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on November 16th: 

**Notice is given to holders of United States six-per-cent. bonds issued 
under Act of February 8, 1861, and commonly known as the ‘6s of 1880, 
that said bonds, with accrued interest thereon, will be paid at this Department 
December 31, 1880, and that interest on said bonds will cease that day. These 
bonds which are in denominations of $1,000, with coupons; and $ 1,000, 
$5,000 and $10,000 registered, bear the inscription ‘Loan of 1861,’ but 
should not be confounded with the bonds known as ‘sixes of 1881,’ issued 
under Acts of July 17 and Aug. 5, 1861, and March 3, 1863. Holders of 
these sixes of 1880, are advised that, if the bonds are received at this Depart- 
ment within a sufficient time prior to their maturity to admit of necessary exam- 
ination, payment therefor can be made more promptly at maturity. The 
Department will receive bonds at any time, and hold them for that purpose, 
redeeming them in order of their receipt. All bonds forwarded for redemption 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, Loan Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and all registered bonds should be assigned to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for redemption. Where parties desire checks in payment for 
registered bonds drawn to order of any one btt the payee, they should assign 
them ‘to the Secretary of the Treasury for redemption for account of ( herein 
insert name of person or persons to whose order the check should be made 
payable ).’ The bonds of this loan (sixes of 1880) will also be purchased 
meanwhile, in the usual manner, at the office of the Assistant Treasury of the 
United States, at New York, each Wednesday, in such amounts as the surplus 
revenues will permit, provided they can be procured upon satisfactory terms. 

**( Signed ) JOHN SHERMAN, Secrelary. 
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THE MISSOURI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual Convention of this Association met at Sweet Springs, 

Saline county, on July igth. In the absence of the president, Jos L. 
Stephens, who was unexpectedly called away, the Convention was calied to 
order by Vice-President Edgar M. Yates, cashier of the Merchants’ Bank, St. 
oseph. 
’ a address was delivered by the Hon. Henry Clay Dean, upon the subject 
of Banking, in which the orator treated of the utility and necessity of banks to 
the promotion of commerce. He showed that their function was amoag the 
most important of the inventions and improvements which have been the off- 
spring of a higher intelligence among mankind. He alluded to the cloudy 
misapprehensions among the people upon the subject of banking, who had 
mistaken the abuses of the banking system for the system itself. Mr. Dean 
dwelt upon the fact that improvements and innovations have caused tempo- 
rary distress to be followed by a more general prosperity, and that during the 
time requisite for a generation of people to adapt themselves to the ensuing 
changes, it is not unnatural that blame should be imputed by the unthinking 
to those who were in possession of the money of the country. He showed 
that banks cannot safely engage in speculation or party politics, or be the 
tools of either speculators or politicians; that faith and confidence are the 
foundation of business and commerce; that banking is judged by its vices 
rather than from its real character. Upon the laws which properly determine 
the volume of the currency, Mr. Dean spoke as follows : 


The amount of money necessary to the health of the circulating medium for 
the purposes of business among a people, depends upon the following facts and 
conditions : 

1. The amount of debt which is due from the people to strangers, which 
must be made off of the products of their labor, and to be paid in a specific 
coin. 

2, The prices which are fixed upon the labor and articles for exportation 
which must always regulate the value in the home market. 

3. Ifa people are excluded from other people, so as to have no commercial 
intercourse with them, and are at the same time free from debt, then the 
volume of currency would conform the prices of labor and other commodities 
to itself. In this case, whether the prices were higher or lower, it would work 
no inconvenience to society or business. 

The greatest shocks which business suffers from are the sudden changes, 
either in the increase or diminution of the volume of currency. Ly the first, 
the value of money is diminished ; by the second, the value of property may 
be so lessened as to make it merely nominal. The latter is more severely, 
felt, because public debts which rests upon the credit and taxes of the people 
remain the same, while the rents will depreciate with the values of property, 
until the taxes and neceesary expenses will devour the entire proceeds, leaving 
no balance as an income on the investment upon real estate, and it is the 
enormous debt and consequent taxes more than all other causes, which accounts 
for the terrible condition of affairs in Ireland, which is driving the tenantry to 
starvation, and brutalizing the landlords. The violent change which reduced 
the volume of currency, whilst the public debt remained unchanged, caused our 
late terrible financial crisis which swept the whole land with bankruptcy and 
the riot and ruin which followed. 

The aggregate losses to the government by the deprecia- 
tion of the currency from January, 1862 to January, 
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This loss does not include the losses of private individuals. 
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Albert Gallatin, the greatest of all our Secretaries of the Treasury, says: 
‘Its process must be slow. The legislature was not and could not be aware 
how slow and gradual the diminution of discounts must be in order that univer- 
sal distress may not ensue.’’ For whenever one dollar in paper is worth one 
dollar in gold, and then the paper depreciated in value until it required $ 2.89 
to buy one dollar in gold, somebody lost the difference between the two values. 
In a time of great commercial activity, with the immense volume of currency 
afloat, the loss would be incalculable ; and all of it would be sustained by the 
people and business of the country, Nothing but a miracle, where miracles are 
neither promised nor possible, could prevent public disaster after such violent 
and arbitrary changes in values as have taken place in the circulating medium 
of the country within the last twenty years. 

4. When a nation is engaged in exporting and importing, the volume of its 
currency must conform to the standard of values existing in the countries with 
which it trades, while the material of which its money is made must always be 
in common with nations dealing with each other. The material of which 
money is made, the volume of currency, as well as the prices which obtain 
among any people must always depend upon the character, business and rela- 
tions of the countries with which they deal. A want of conformity to this 
well-established axiom is a solution of the constant legislative changes, contro- 
versies and revolutions which have grown out of the differences of opinion and 
practices of governments in the management of finance. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in financial legislation results from the utter 
ignorance of our legislative bodies; ignorance not only of the wants of the 
people but ignorance of the plainest principles of political economy and political 
philosophy. You can take your seat at the gate of your court-house yard and 
count the first hundred men you meet, and these would very fairly represent 
the talent, culture and practical sense of the average legislature of the country. 

The great evil of ignorance opens the way for the greater evil of personal 
interference by professional lobbyists to shape legislation in the interest of 
persons, jobs and classes, and special legislation in nowise connected with 
the public welfare In this way, the classes who are able to hire an audi- 
ence with the legislature, secures legislation which obstructs trade, in viola- 
tion of the bill of rights and restrictive constitutions. The entire business 
interests of the country are subordinated to the selfish rule of personal gov- 
ernment. This always will be so, unless carefully watched, for ‘‘ eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” Whatever legislation injures commerce, in 
like manner injures the finances of the country, and carries its evil influences 
to the merchant and the bank alike. There is no maxim so universally true 
as this, that trade needs no legislative assistance, and thrives best unob- 
structed by laws, whilst no honest business needs the assistance of govern- 
ment. 

This is especially true when the aid given to the few is at the expense of 
the many, which is almost universally the case with special legislation, which 
interferes with trade, which knows no other law than that of supply and 


demand. 

Mr. Dean urged strongly the necessity of a Bankrupt law as the safety 
valve of prosperous trade, gave an interesting history of such laws in the 
past, and argued for early action towards an efficient one for the future. 

After a recess, the secretary of the Convention was instructed to confer 
with a committee of the next Legislature of the State in regard to some 
defective points in the banking law of the State, namely: 

Clezical and other errors in the form of Statement called for by the Sec- 
retary of State, under the kead of liabilities *¢ Surplus funds on hand ;” 
this should be simply ‘‘surplus.” The word szrflus in a bank statement has 
a certain well-known meaning and can there mean nothing else. To add 
‘funds on hand” makes its meaning so doubtful that some bank officers are 
unwilling to fill up that line, under oath, but leave it vacant and put the 
amount of their suzf/us on a lower line in the printed form furnished by 
the Secretary of State. Whether the surplus is ‘‘on hand” or not, is neces- 
sarily shown by the other side of the statement, and that expression is 
superfluous and sometimes contradictory and confusing. 
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The ‘‘expenses” are on the wrong side of the account. No bank book- 
keeper can make out a statement under the form required by our law and 
make the footings of the two sides equal. The words ‘‘now due” are use- 
less, as no system of bank book-keeping known enters up any expenses 
until they have been paid. If the object of the law is to give publicity to 
the expenses of the bank, it could be accomplished by requiring a reference 
to the date of the last summing up of expenses; as for instance—‘‘ expenses 
since the —-— day of 18—.”’ aa 

Mention was made of the fact that the law is silent on the subject of 
who may be a proxy to vote the stock of an absent stockholder The law 
forbids any one not a stockholder to vote the stock of an insurance com- 
pany as proxy, but no such provision exists in the banking law. It is now 
the practice for outsiders to vote the stock of stockholders in bank elec- 
tions, If one can do this others may. The consequence would be that a 
bank election might be conducted entirely by non-stockholders ; doubtless such 
is not the intention of the law. 

The present law does not permit the vice-president to sign the statement 
called for -by the Secretary of State, in absence or inability of the president 
to act; nor the assistant cashier to sign for the cashier. These are neglects 
or oversights in the law, and work serious inconveniences in some cases, As 
the Secretary of State can call for a statement at any time, it must of 
course sometimes happen that he will call for one during the absence of 
the president or cashier. The bank can not in such cases make a prompt 
statement, but must wait for the officers to return, 


To fill the vacancy occasioned by the removal to Philadelphia of F. Leser, 
late Cashier Lafayette Bank, St. Louis, Vice-President of the first district, 
Jules F. Janis, of Harris & Janis, bankers, of Ste. Genevieve, was elected. 

Adam Ittel, Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank, of Sedalia, was elected 
Vice-President for the seventh district. 

George Wilson presented his resignation as Secretary. Upon objection being 
made to its acceptance, he stated that his action was prompted by no discour- 
agement at the prospects of the Association, nor intention of being less active 
and zealous in furthering its objects than heretofore ; but that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to get such rest as could not be had without cutting down 
his present engagements for at least a year. His action had been long and 
well considered, and he desired that the Association accept it. These reasons 
appearing satisfactory, the resignation was accepted. R. P. Williams, of Payne 
& Williams, bankers, Fayette, Mo., was appointed Secretary, and A. F. Davis, 
of Fayette, was then elected Vice-President for the eleventh district, in place 
of R. P. Williams. 

A very interesting address was delivered by Mr. George Wilson, of Lexing- 
ton, for which we hope to find space in a future number. 

List of Ojjicers for Second Year,.—Jos. ‘LL. STEPHENS, President Central 
National Bank, Boonville, President; R. P. WiLtiams, of Payne & Williams, 
Bankers, Fayette, Secretary; JOHN NICKERSON, Cashier St. Louis National 
Bank, Treasurer. , 

Vice- Presidents. —JULES ’. JANIS, of Harris & Janis, Ste. Genevieve; C. B. 
BURNHAM, President Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; R. STURDIVANT, Banker, 
Cape Girardeau ; C. H. I’rost, President National Bank of Rolla; PAu. F. 
THORNTON, Banker, Nevada; ADAM ITTEL, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, 
Sedalia; C. J. Wuitrr, Cashier Kansas City Savings Association; EDGAR M. 
YaTEs, Cashier Merchants’ Bank, St. Joseph; S. McCWILLIAMs, President 
People’s Saving Bank, Chillicothe: A. F. DAvIs, Banker, Fayette; Gro. A. 
HawEs, President Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, Hannibal; D. H. Moss, Presi- 
dent First National Bank, Paris. 

Executive Council—R. T. GENTRY, Chairman, Assistant Cashier Sedalia 
Savings Bank; R. Q. RoacneE, President Moniteau National Bank, California ; 
|. B. Ketsgy, President Morgan County Bank, Versailles; W. Q. DALIL- 
MEYER, Cashier First National Bank, Jefferson City; J. H. CORDELL, of Cor- 
dell & Dunnica, Marshall; Joun L. WooLFOLk, of Avery, Woolfolk & Co., 
Moberly; P. F. KeLener, of P. F. Keleher & Co., St. Louis. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


[| COMPILED FROM THE ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, | 


MORTGAGE ACCOMPANYING NEGOTIABLE NOTE NOT LIABLE TO EQUITIES.— 
Where a negotiable note secured by a mortgage is, with the mortgage, trans- 
ferred in Indiana to a éona fide purchaser for value without notice, before 
maturity, he takes the mortgage free from the equities between the parties. 
The Court say in I Yones on Mortgages, $11: “In equity a mortgage of 
land is regarded as a mere security for a debt or obligation, which is consid- 
ered as the principal thing, and the mortgage only as the accessory. The 
legal title vests in the mortgagee merely for-the protection of his interest, and 
in order to give him the full benefit of the security ; but for other purposes 
the mortgage is a mere security for the debt.” This rule, as to the essential 
qualities of a mortgage, has been fully recognized and accepted in this State. 
Fletcher v. Holmes, 32 Ind. 497. With us the debt secured is the principal 
thing and the mortgage is but the incident. Samples v. Rowe, 24 Ind. 208 ; 
Garrett v. Pickett, 15 id. 485. It follows that in this State the indorsee of a 
negotiable note, secured by mortgage, takes the mortgage discharged from all 
the equities to which the note may have been subject in the hands of the 
payee, to the same extent as the note itself is discharged from such equities. 
In that respect the indorsee takes the mortgage as he takes the note. Car- 
penter v. Lougan, 16 Wall. (U. S.) 271; Logan v. Smith, 62 Mo. 455. 
Indiana Sup. Ct.. May 25, 1880. Gadbart v. Schwartz. Opinion by NIBLACK, J. 


NEGOTIABLE - INSTRUMENT—UNREASONABLE DELAY TO PRESENT BILL DIs- 
CHARGES DRAWER.—Unreasonable delay of a payee of a draft to present it to 
the drawer, or to notify the drawer of its non-acceptance or non-payment, or 
to return it to him as refused by the payee, makes the paper the payee’s own 
and discharges the drawer. In this case E being indebted to A, proposed to 
give him an order on X, and A refused to receive. it, giving no reason, except 
that he wanted the money. E then promised to send A a sixty-day draft, 
which A understood to be on a bank. Six weeks thereafter A wrote to E 
asking the latter to send him a sixty-day draft for the amount due, and E sent 
him a sixty-day draft on X. Without presenting this draft to X, returning it 
to E, or making any objection to it, A kept it about a year and then offered 
to return it, but E refused to receive it. It does not appear that X was 
unable to pay the draft at any time, or that E suffered any loss by the delay 
in presenting or returning it. //ed/, that these facts are not sufficient in law 
to relieve A from the operation of the rule above stated, in the absence of 
any finding by the jury that I acted in bad faith in sending the draft to A 
under the circumstances. A/illbery v. Fisher, 24 Wis. 607; Webster v. Studdin, 
14 id. 277; Ford v. Mitchell, 15 td. 204; Lindsley v. MclLelland, 18 id. 481; 
Phenix Ins. Co. v. Shoales, 20 td. 35. Wisconsin Sup. Ct., September 21, 
1880. Allan v. Eldred. Opinion by Orton, J. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT——RECEIVER’S CERTIFICATE NOT.—A receiver was 
authorized by order of the Court to issue certificates payable to the payees 
named ‘‘or order.” The receiver issued a ceftificate payable to tbe payee 
‘‘or bearer.” //e/d, that an innocent purchaser for value did not hold such 
certificate unindorsed by the payee free from the equities; first, because the 
receiver was not authorized to issue it in the form it was in, and second, 
because such a certificate is not commercial paper. In Dawks v Loraine, 3 
Wils. 207, in respect to such paper it is said, that a bill of exchange must 
carry with it a personal and certain credit given to the drawer not confined to 
credit upon any thing or fund. He to whom such a deed is made payable or 
indorsed takes it upon no particular event or contingency except the failure oi 
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the general personal credit of the persons drawing or negotiating the same. 
The Courts of this country have, with great unanimity, given the same general 
definition of negotiable instruments. In Beard v. Underwood, 74 Ul. 176, 
it is said that it enters not into the definition of a promissory note that the 
money must be payable at all events, not depending on any contingency in 
regard to the event, or the fund out of which payment is to be made, or to 
the parties by or to whom payment is to be made. Husband v. pling, 31 
(ll. 172; Ais v. Auykendall, 2 Black. 47; Haniman vy. Sanborn, 43 Me. 
128; West vy. Konner, 21 Ala. 400; Corbit v State, 24 Ga. 287. Applying 
these principles, it is apparent that receiver’s certificates, such as the one in 
issue, have none of the essential qualities of negotiable or commercial paper. 
They are of recent introduction in business transactions, and have not been the 
subject of much judicial construction, The most that can be predicated of them 
is that they are evidence in the hands of the holder that he is entitled to 
receive from the fund, under the control of the Court that authorized its 
officers to issue them, the amount specified, if the fund is sufficient to pay in 
full all holders of such certificates, or if it is not sufficient, then only a pro rata 
share with other holders, Nearly every quality essential to the negotiability 
of commercial paper is wanting in such certificates. In the first place they 
are not payable unconditionally out of any fund. Whether in any event they 
are payable in full depends on the question whether the fund under the control 
of the Court is sufficient for that purpose. That fact cannot be known except 
upon inquiry into the amount of such certificates issued by the officer authorized 
to act, and as to the value of the fund to be administered. Illinois Sup. Ct., 
May 18, 1880. Zurner vy. Peoria & Springfield Railroad Co. Opinion by 
SCOTT, J. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—TRANSFER IN PAYMENT OF ANTECEDENT DEBT 
SHUTS OUT EQuITIES.—Mere possession of a negotiable instrument produced 
in evidence by the indorsee or assignee, when no indorsement is necessary, 
imports prima facie that he acquired it dona fide for full value in the usual 
course of business before maturity, and without notice of any circumstance 
impeaching its validity, and that he, as the owner, is entitled to recover against 
the maker, notwithstanding there might be a good defence to the instrument 
against the payee. To let in a defence by the maker against the assignee, 
the maker must first prove that there was fraud or illegality in the incep- 
tion of the instrument, or show circumstances which raise a strong suspicion 
of fraud or illegality. When this is done it will devolve upon the holder to 
show that he ‘‘acquired the instrument éovza fide for value in the usual course 
of business, while current, and under circumstances which create no presump- 
tion that he knew the facts which impeach its validity.” Daniel on Neg. 
Inst., $$ 812-815. That it was taken for the purpose of liquidating ante- 
cedent indebtedness is in the usual course of business and the one taking it 
is a purchaser for value, It is certainly so to the common understanding. 
And the Court believes it has been universally so held when the antecedent 
debt is released, paid, novated or discharged by the transfer or assignment. 
2 Daniel on Neg. Inst., ch. 39, § 1; Hare & Wallace’s notes to Lead. Cas. 
in Eq. 103 ef seg.: Grenaux v. Wheeler, 6 Tex. 526; Planters’ Bank v. Evans, 
37 id. 592. Ayers v. Dupree, 27 id. 99, does not conflict with this. Texas 
Supreme Court, March 19, 1880. Alum vy. Loggins. Opinion by Moors, C. J. 


INTEREST—WHEN AT CONTRACT RATE AFTER DUE.—A mortgage to secure 
a note set forth that it was to be void if the mortgagor should pay the sum 
secured in five years, ‘‘ with interest at the rate of seven and one-half per 
cent. per annum.” //e/d, that after the five years, if the note was not paid, 
the rate of interest would be seven and one-half per cent., and not the legal 
rate, six per cent. The Court say that in Avannon v Hursell, 112 Mass. 63, 
it was held in an action upon a promissory note payable in four months, 
‘‘with interest at ten per cent.,” that interest was to be computed at that 
rate, not merely to the maturity of the note but to the time of the verdict ; 
and upon reconsideration of the authorities there referred to, and examination 
of the numerous decisions cited at the argument of the present case, we see 
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no reason to overrule or qualify the point adjudged. See Price v. Great West- | 
ern Ratiway, 16 M. & W. 244; Morgan v. TFones, 8 Exch. 120; Keane v. 
Keane, 3 C. B. (N. S.) 1443; Cook v. Fowler, L. R., 7 UL. L. 273 Gordillo 
v. Weguelin, 5 Ch. D. 287; J/nu re Roberts, 14 id. 49. Before the decision 
in Brannon v. Hursell, the rule there declared had been established in I[n- 
diana, California, Texas, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Nevada. It has since 
been affirmed by decisions of the highest courts of Ohio, Michigan, Virginia 
and Tennessee. And it has been acted on by Judge Lowell in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for this district. Aurgess v. Southbridge Savings 
Bank, 2 Ked. Rep. 500. In Connecticut the law seems formerly to have been 
considered as settled in accordance with these decisions; and, although some 
recent dicta have a tendency to explain away the grounds assigned in the 
earlier judgments, there is no adjudication to the contrary. The earlier deci- 
sions in NewYork support the same rule, both as to mortgages and as to 
ordinary debts. But in the light of later cases, the question may perhaps be 
considered an open one in that State. The leading cases in support of the 
opposite view are Ludwick, v. //untzinger,5 W. & S. 51, and Arewster v. 
Wakefield, 22 How. 118. The same rule appears to have been followed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Avrundisel v. Firman, 22 Wall. 
170. And it has since been adopted as a general rule by the Courts of 
Kansas, Minnesota, South Carolina, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Arkansas, and 
Maine. But the later judgments of the Supreme Court exhibit a difference of 
opinion as to the general rule, though not of adjudication in the particular 
cases before the Court. Cromwell vy. County of Sac, 96 U. S. 51; olden 
v. Trust Co., 100 id. 72. Union Institution for Savings v. City of Poston. 
Mass. Supreme Court. Opinion by Gray, C. J. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PAYMENT OF DEBT BY CHECK—Loss OF CHECK 
—CERTIFIED CHECK—PAYMENT ON FORGED INDORSEMENT—RIGHTS AND 
LIABILITIES OF PARTIES.—Where a party pays his own debt by a check to 
the order of his creditor or of a party nominated by his creditor, he can 
be called upon to pay it again in case the creditor loses or is defrauded of 
the check and it is paid to the finder or fraudulent holder on a forged indorse- 
ment. And the case is not varied by the circumstance that the check was 
certified after delivery and before payment, it not being shown that such cer- 
tification was procured by the creditor to whom the check was given or by the 
payee of the check. If the check had been lost and the finder had procured 
it to be certified and forged the indorsement, the certification would not be 
binding upon the bank nor affect the rights of: the parties - after it had been 
surrendered. It is only in case the true owner of the check has received the 
certification that recourse can be had upon it against the certifying bank, not- 
withstanding the subsequent loss of the check and the payment upon the forged 
indorsement. In this case where plaintiff received a check to the order of H 
from the defendants on the M_ bank, and this check was certified by the M 
bank, and afterward paid upon a forged indorsement, the amount of the check 
having been charged by defendant against plaintiff and by them settled, 4eld, 
that defendant was liable to plaintiffs for the amount of the check, it not 
appearing that the certification was obtained by plaintiffs or their agent, or that 
the claim of defendants upon the M bank for the check had been barred by 
the statute of limitation. It is well settled that a bank paying upon a forged 
indorsement must bear the loss, and cannot charge to a depositor. Judgment 
affirmed. 7T7hompson et al. v. Bank of British North America, appellants. 
New York Court of Appeals. Opinion by RapaLo, J. [ Decided Sept. 21, 


1880. ] 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


National Banking Examined. By GEO. WILSON, Jr.: 1880. 132 pp., Svo. 


This is the work of a Missouri banker, who arraigns the present system of 
National banking, and, indeed, any system of National banking, upon a great 
variety of grounds, constitutional and politico-economical. His general leanings 
are towards the bullion theory of money, but he prefers that the function of 
issuing notes, not as legal tender but as an instrument of commerce, should 
be restored to the State banks. In the present condition of public opinion, or 
in any condition of such opinion which can be conceived of as possible during 
this generation, all ideas of that kind seem impracticable of execution. Having 
once enjoyed the advantages of a paper money current, without question and 
without discount, in every part of the country, the public cannot be persuaded 
to the old system of local issues, which were subjected to brokerages, and often 
to return to heavy brokerages, at the distance of half a day’s journey from the 
issuing bariks. Uniformity of value in all places is a feature absolutely essential 
to any plan of currency which can be made acceptable in the United States. 


Maguire's Code of Ciphers. A comprehensive system of cryptography designed 
for general use. By CHARLES H. J. MAGUIRE: (Quebec, 1880. Small 8vo, 
pp. 14. 

This book, prepared by Mr. C. H. J. Maguire, chief accountant of the Union 
Bank of Lower Canada, is a system of cryptography which seems to be more 
nearly perfect than any we have yet seen. His code is arranged in conformity 
with the rules and regulations respecting secret writing telegrams, adopted by 
the International Convention of Telegraph Companies, which has been in 
force since last April. The book comprises a vocabulary of upwards of 18,000 
words, together with banking, mercantile and other terms, phrases and sentences, 
also geographical names, tables of figures, etc. Each of these words, phrases 
or sentences can be expressed under this system by a combination of any three 
letters of the alphabet, and the number of these possible combinations is so 
enormous that absolute secrecy is assured. The code also includes a table of 
figures by which any number up to 10,000 and round numbers up to 49,900 
millions may be expressed by a single cipher. 

The usefulness and economy of such a book is enhanced under the new 


regulations of telegragh companies as to codes. These rules prohibit the use 


of proper names as ciphers, allow only three letters, arbitrarily placed, as one 
word, and on words exceeding ten letters charge double rates. For ordinary 
domestic business transactions by wire, when the length of a message is con- 
siderable, this work can be used with marked advantage, even where secrecy 


is of no importance. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


[. Nore PAYABLE TO ORDER OF DRAWER, 


Is there any imperfection in a note drawn thus : 

** $ 5,000. ““ Oct. 1, 1880. 

‘‘Four months after date we promise to pay to the order of ourselves, Five 
thousand dollars, for value received. 

| **( Signed ) DoE, ROE & Co. 

‘*Indorsed DoE, ROE & Co., also under theirs, indorsed SmiItH, BROWN & 
Co.”’ 

[s not the object of making the note payable to order of drawers to make 
it negotiable or assignable, and does the indorsement by them make it so? 
Does not the indorsement of ‘* Smith, Brown & Co.” guarantee absolutely the 
payment of the note? Can the words ‘‘for value received” impose any obliga- 
tion on the party holding the note, other than the indorsers, to prove that 
value was given and received ? 

RePLY.—The validity of notes like this has long been recognized. The 
legal doctrine ‘in relation to them is, that, although a note payable to the order 
of the maker, is, so far, an incomplete and imperfect instrument, yet when 
it has been indorsed by the maker, it becomes in effect a note payable to 
bearer. When such notes were first discussed by the Courts they were said to 
be ‘informal if not absurd in form” and to have been introduced from some 
unknown reason, but it is now explained that they ‘‘are designed to enable 


‘the holder to pass them without indorsement, and are simply roundabout notes 


payable to bearer.” The indorsement of Smith, Brown & Co. creates the 
ordinary liability of an indorser, viz., to pay if the makers do not, after demand 
upon the makers and notice to Smith, Brown & Co., of non-payment. It is 
not an absolute guaranty of payment at all events. The effect is the same 
whether they are considered as indorsers of a note payable to bearer, or as 
second indorsers of a note payable to order. The words * value received ” 
were formerly supposed to be of effect in imparting negotiability to the instru- 
ment, but it is now agreed that ‘‘they only express what the law implies from 
the execution of the paper.” Daniel on Neg. lusts., $108. By the word 
indorsers, we suppose the inquirer means Smith, Brown & Co., and that they 
were also the first takers from the maker. As between Smith, Brown & Co. 
and the makers, the presumption would be that value was given and received, 
and Smith, Brown & Co. would be entitled to rely upon this presumption, 
and need offer no evidence to prove value given and received, until the consid- 
eration was impeached by the makers. As between the makers and any sub- 
sequent taker of the note, before maturity, for value and without notice of any 
defence to it, this presumption is conclusive. It does not arise, however, from 
the use of the words ‘‘ value received,” but from the making of the note itself, 
as before stated. It was said by an English judge that these words ‘‘are only 
inserted ex mazort cantela, in order that the payee may be able to recover in an 
action for money lent, or money had and received, in case the instrument should 


be defective in other respects as a | note or | bill of exchange.” 
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Il. LocaLt TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Have State or municipal authorities a right to collect occupation taxes under 
local laws from National banks ? 

Rep_Ly.—The tax system of Texas, from which State the inquiry comes, 
provides for the taxation of persons who carry on any of a number of the 
ordinary occupations of life, such as merchants, commercial travelers, brokers, 
lawyers, doctors, etc., etc., and, among others, imposes a tax upon ‘‘every 
person, firm, or association of persons, engaged in discounting and shaving 
paper, or engaged in business as money brokers or bankers.” I[t is well 
settled that National banks are not liable to taxes of this sort. The general 
principle which governs the taxation of National banks was established by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1819, in the famous 
case of McCulloch v. Maryland, growing out of an attempt to tax a branch of 
the Bank of the United States. It is, that a State cannot tax one of the 
agencies created by the National Government to carry into effect the national 
powers granted to it by the Constitution; for the power to tax implies the 
power to destroy. Upon this principle National banks are not liable to taxa- 
tion by the States at all, unless such taxation is expressly permitted by the 
United States law under which the banks are created. Section 5,219 of the 
Revised Statutes, relating to this subject, only permits the taxation, by the 
States, of shares in National banks to the owners thereof, under certain 
familiar restrictions, and of the real property of the bank to the bank itself. 
No other form of State or municipal taxation is mentioned in the law, and 
therefore none other is permitted. See Nat. Bank of Chattanooga v. Mayor 
8 Heisk, (Tennessee ) Reports 814, for a decision upon a similar tax. 

; 


—— 





RATES OF INTEREST IN CANADA. 
| FROM THE TORONTO MONETARY TIMES, OF NOV. 5.| 

A Montreal journal gives a summary of the provisions of the charter of the 
Credit Foncier Franco-Canadian. In this summary, given by the Star, we 
read: ‘* The Society has the right to perform all operations intended for the 
development of loans upon immovables in the Province of Quebec, at terms 
extending from ten to fifty years, repayable at long date by annuities, or at 
short date, with or without a sinking fund. It is also authorized to loan upon 
hypothec or otherwise to municipal and school corporations, to Fadbrigues and 
trustees of churches; to purchase and resell bonds or debentures issued by 
municipal and school corporations, and by all incorporated companies doing 
business in this Province; to make loans to the Provincial Government and to 
purchase and resell our public securities; to create and negotiate, as repre- 
senting its operations, obligations or bonds to an amount not exceeding the 
amount due by its borrowers and the value of the bonds and public security in 
its possession. The rate of interest chargeable by the company cannot exceed 
six per cent., and the smallest loan it will give will be $250.” Power to 
make loans for as long a period as fifty years was taken in the belief that the 
rate of interest will be less in the future than at present. But the law now 
enables the borrower to terminate any loan after five years, by exercising the 
option of paying it off. This puts a limit to any benefit that might be obtained 
by the Company from unusually long loans. 
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The making of six per cent. the maximum rate of interest. which the com- 
pany can charge, is a sign of the times This competition must affect all other 
loan companies. Borrowers who can get what they want at six per cent. will 
not pay higher rates. At this rate the company will have no difficulty in 
lending its $5,000,000 of capital, for loans*bearing a higher rate of interest 
will be exchanged for loans in the new company. Five millions will of course 
only go a certain way in effecting the exchange of existing loans. But when 
the present capital is all loaned, there is plenty more behind it; twice as much 
would be subscribed now, if there were any assurance that it could be used. 
Other lenders, in order to do business, must be prepared to compete with this 
new loan company in its interest rate. When higher rates are obtained, a 
lower class of security will have to be taken. There will of course be many 
exceptions to this rule. Not every borrower will come in contact with the 
agents of the Credit Foncier or ever become aware of the existence of the 
company. But the tendency of lending large sums at six per cent. must 
be to make that the ruling rate on mortgage loans as long as the loanable 
funds hold out. 

Foreign capital has hitherto been attracted to Canada by the high rates of 
interest current here, and any great fall in the rate would tend to keep it 
away. This, however, would depend, in some degree, upon other things. 
The prevalence of a lower rate in England, whence most of our borrowed capi- 
tal is drawn, will make lenders there willing to remit to Canada at lower 
rates than have obtained here. [t is not probable that more than 3% per 
cent. will ever be obtainable in England on mortgage security. This still 
leaves margin enough to induce British capitalists to seek investments in 
Canada. 

The users of borrowed capital are the active portion of all young communi- 
ties, and on them the rate of material progress greatly depends. It will be a 
great advantage to Canadian farmers to be able to borrow at a rate of interest 
considerably lower than they have hitherto had to pay. Many of them may in 
consequence be tempted to make improvements on which they would not have 
otherwise ventured. That such improvements are much wanted in the old set- 
tlements is unquestionable. Professor Buckland gave utterance to a somewhat 
discouraging opinion the other day, before the Ontario Agricultural Commis- 
sion. He expressed a doubt whiether there were not cases in which exhausted 
lands would not be worth the cost of restoration, so long as a vast area of 
virgin soil is obtainable at a low cost. This question wili doubtless occupy the 
attention of the directors of the Credit Foncier. There must be much land 
that requires restoration in the Province of Quebec. What Professor Buckland 
meant probably was, that the restoration of exhausted soils would prove to be 
a less profitable operation than the cultivation of new soils. This is certainly 
true, although it is conceivable that both operations might be carried on with- 
out loss. 

The rate paid for the loan of money on mortgage does not determine and 
does not necessarily coincide with the rate paid for money used in commercial 
transactions. The cause of the difference is that in one case the loan extends 
only over a given number of days, while in the other it extends over some 
years. During these years the rate of interest will fluctuate on short loans, 
while loans for long terms, like the water below the action of the waves, 
remain undisturbed. These can only be affected by deeper and more perma- 
nent causes. Of course deep and permanent causes affect the rate of interest 
payable on every species of loan. How deep or how permanent are the causes 
that make the general rate of interest low, at the present time, it would not 
bé easy to say; but it may be taken for granted that commercial loans will 
fluctuate in this respect, in the future, as they have in the past. 


——— Oo CO 
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COUNTERFEIT UNITED STATES BONDS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 1, 1880, 


The following information concerning the counterfeit $1,000 coupon bonds, 
Acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861, has been furnished by experts of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing of this Department, and is published for the 
information and guidance of all concerned : 


BODY OF BOND. 


In the 1,000 counter, composed of nine sections at each side of the portrait 
of Chase, in the section at the left of the lower ball of the figure I in 1,000, 
the letter “S” in ‘‘ Stat” is entire in the counterfeit. In the genuine only 
the upper half of the **S” is seen. Also, to the right of the letter ‘*S” in 
the word ‘‘ Register’s’’ will be found a break in the hair line surrounding the 
portrait of Chase, about one-sixteenth of an inch in length, which does not 
appear in the genuine. The counterfeit differs from the genuine in the miter- 
ing in the four corners of the green border. Near the extreme corner, inside 
of the lathe-work border, a uniform’ white figure, in the shape of a heart, with 
the apex pointing towards the corners, will be observed on the counterfeit, 
and this figure is the same on all four corners; in the genuine these figures 
are irregular, having no symmetrical form. In the words ‘‘are indebted unto,” 
below the portrait of Chase, the heavy black line in the centre of the face of 
the first letter ‘‘A” is omitted in the counterfeit. In the title, ‘* United 
States of America,” in the ruled shade on the left-hand side of the spur of the 
letter ‘*U” at the bottom on the counterfeit are seven short lines, forming 
but a slight shade under that part of the letter, while in the genuine there are 
ten lines, about one-sixteenth of an inch in length, forming a shade the same 
width as the shade at the bottom of the letter. On the right of the spur at 
the bottom of the letter ‘‘U” on the counterfeit, where the ruled shade 
touches the bottom of the letter ‘‘N”’ four lines only touch the **N;” on the 
genuine seven lines touch the ‘*N.”’ On the counterfeit, three lines of the 
shade on the right spur at the bottom of the letter ‘‘t ” in ‘* United” touch 
the bottom of the letter ‘‘e;” on the genuine the shade does not touch the 
‘‘e.” The shading in the top loop of the first ‘*S” in ‘*States” fills the 
loop on the counterfeit, while on the genuine there is a slight blank space in 
the lower right-hand part of the loop. There is a blank space in the shading 
of the bottom loop of the same letter on the counterfeit in the lower right 
part; on the genuine the blank space is directly over the point in the bottom 
of the letter. On the lower loop of the second ‘‘s” in the counterfeit the 
ruled shaded lines fill the whole loop, while in the genuine there is a blank 
spot free from ruling. In the fringe on the left side of the cravat on the por- 
trait of Chase on the counterfeit there will be observed two deep graver cuts 
running at right angles across the fringe ; these two cuts do not appear on the 
genuine. On the red seal under the scales is a right-angle bar containing 
thirteen stars; on the counterfeit these stars are small and badly formed, 
the points not being well-defined, while in the genuine they are larger and 
well-pointed. This also applies to all the stars on the red seal. The signatuse 
at the lower right hand on the counterfeit is engraved and printed in a grayish- 
colored ink and afterwards tampered with by the use of writing fluid ; while 
in the genuine bond the signature is written. No reliance can be placed on 
the relative sizes of the bonds, as the genuine vary in size, which is accounted 
for by the stretch and shrinkage of the paper on which they are printed, nor 
to differences in the relative positions of portions of the bond printed in differ- 
ent colors, the printing being done by separate impressions for each color. 


“ 
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The title, as well as all the engraving on the bond, varies in every particular 
from the genuine ; but the points mentioned are some of the most prominent 
discrepancies. 


COUPONS, 


On the counterfeit coupons the hair line of the letter ‘‘s” in the word 
‘months’ extends above the body stroke of the small script letters; in the 
genuine the hair line terminates abruptly with the body stroke. Also the letter 
‘*t” in the same word, is not crossed in the genuine, while in the counterfeit 
the letter is prominently crossed on the right side. On the counterfeit the 
hair line of the second ‘‘e” in the word ‘‘ bearer’’ extends to the dot or ball 
of the letter ‘‘r”; but in the genuine the hair line does not join the dot 
there, leaving a blank space. On the counterfeit the body stroke of the capital 
letter ‘‘ B,” in the word ‘‘ Bond,” extends to the top of the upper bow of the 
letter, while in the genuine the stroke falls considerably short of reaching the 
tup of the bow. On the counterfeit, between the intials ‘‘*L. E.” of the 
enzraved signature, the period is of a triangular shape, with its lower point 
inclined to the left ; on the genuine the period is smaller and more elongated, 
with its point directed to the bottom of the coupon. On the counterfeit the 
upper curved hair line of the ‘‘$” mark connects with the ball on the top, 
giving an angular appearance to the ball; on the genuine the hair line curves 
gracefully, and connects with the ball on the right. The figure ‘‘1”’ adjoining 
the ‘‘$” mark on the counterfeit is in the form of a double curve, while on 
the genuine it is straight. 

It should be stated that only the coupons maturing January 1, 1881, are 
attached to the counterfeit bonds received at this office, and above comparisons 
of genuine have been made only with these coupons. 

J. K. Upton, Acting Secretary. 
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A MILLIONAIRE CRIMINAL.—Not every criminal who incurs the penalty of 
banishment to Siberia is, on that account, to be compassionated, if we may 
believe the accounts of Mr. Juchanzeff’s sojourn in exile, recently published 
by a St. Petersburg journal. This eminent malefactor, known throughout 
Russia by the significant sobriquet of ‘‘The Stealer of Millions,” has contrived 
to retain possession of the enormous fortune he acquired by high-class swin- 
dling. When condemned to deportation, he traveled to Krasnojarsk, the town 
selected for his penal residence by the imperial authorities, in princely style, 
attended by a suite of servants, carriages and horses, and it would appear 
that he is to become the leader of fashion in that Siberian city. Tailors, 
perfumers and tobacconists advertise their wares under his name; he has been 
elected a member of the leading club, and is about to contract an alliance 
with a young lady belonging to one of the first families of Krasnojarsk. 
His dinner parties are attended by the chief official personages and local 
notabilities ; ladies of the best society flock to his evening receptions and 
accept the splendid presents with which he judiciously courts their favor and 
social countenance. It is proposed by a committee of Krasnojarsk ‘‘ /onnes” 
to present him, upon his wedding day, with a wreath of laurel, oak leaves 
and roses, Altogether, for a convicted misdemeanant, undergoing sentence of 
banishment, he appears to be leading an uncommonly pleasant life. Not so 
the thousands of his dupes who, having trusted their fortunes to his keeping, 
suffered total ruin at his hands.--London Telegraph. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





_ THE BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER.—The January edition of this work 
is now in course of preparation. Announcements of new banks, bankers, or 
changes of officers, or other information, should be forwarded to this office at 
once. 

Orders for the Cards of Banks and Bankers will be received up to December 
2oth, but should be sent in as early as possible. 


IMPORTANT DECISION IN RESPECT TO TAXES ON NATIONAL BANKs.—A de- 
cision was rendered a few days ago by Judge Wallace, in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the Northern District of New York, in a suit brought 
by the National Exchange Bank of Albany against the Receiver of Taxes of 
Albany, to restrain the collection of taxes imposed upon the shares of the bank 
for the year 1879. The court has decided in favor of the bank, on the 
ground that the act of 1866 is invalid and furnished no authority to the 
assessors to assess the bank shares, because the act does not permit bank 
shareholders to deduct their debts from their assessments. The banks in 
this city have already taken proceedings in the courts to have the assess- 
ments on their shareholders for the year 1880 declared illegal. Taxes were 
assessed this year on bank shares in New York under the same act of 1866, 
and it looks as if this decision would result in the loss by the city of its 
taxes on bank shares for this year. The amount of taxes imposed upon bank 
shares in New York city is more than $ 1,500,000. 


DIVIDENDS.,—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared the following 
dividends to creditors of insolvent National banks during November : 

First National Bank of Meadville, Pa., 15 per cent., making in all 80 per 
cent. 

Third National Bank of Chicago, 5 per cent., making in all 95 per cent, 

National Bank of Poultney, Vt., 15 per cent., making in all 75 per cent. 


A PROPOSED NEW BANKRUPT LAW.—The Boston Board of Trade have in 
press Judge Lowell’s revised edition of his draft of a National bankrupt law 
now before Congress. The first edition of this proposed law was sent by the 
committee of merchants to mercantile associations, the registers in bankruptcy 
and to many others interested in the subject, with a request for their criti- 
cisms. The answers received were highly favorable to the general plan of 
the proposed bill, but many valuable suggestions were made in matters of 
detail. These are incorporated in this edition, excepting when they seemed 
to be either already provided for by authoritative decisions under the old act, 
or more proper to be regulated by the courts in their rules and orders. The 
most important of the changes made in this edition is an increase of the 
powers of the registers, who are virtually made judges in the first instance 
of nearly all matters in bankruptcy, and due provision is made for bringing 
the courts of bankruptcy within the easy reach of the parties having business 
in them. The bill has been wholly revised, and many slight alterations made 
with a view of making the law more effective and useful. 


REVENUE TAXES.—The first Comptroller of the Treasury has decided that the 
two years’ limitation for appeals from internal revenue taxes attaches, unless 
the appeal is made within that time to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
and that an appeal to the internal revenue collector will not answer the pur- 


pose. 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT.—The Boston Commercial Bulletin, says: ‘* Any measure 
that looks towards limiting the power of the Government to liquidate its debt ; 
that throws the debt redeemable next year into long loans; should meet with 
the unqualified disapproval of Congress and of business men.” 

The San Francisco Commercial Herald says: ‘*‘On our side of the ocean 
we rest in the comfortable conviction that, whether it be best or not for 
England to pay her debt, whether Englishmen wish it paid or not, and 
whether she can pay it or not, for us, at least, it is best to pay our debt, we 
wish it paid, and we can pay it.”’ 

A NEw Propuct.—It is claimed by a that the stalks of the cotton plant 
contain a textile fiber which, with proper preparation, would be worth from 
$120 to $150 per ton, and that the same plants which will yield a bale of 


ILLINOIS.—During the summer packing season, from March 1 to November 
1, 2,875,000 hogs were killed and salted in Chicago. 


Boston,—In the case of the Ladies’ Deposit Bank the Insolvency Court has 
appointed Augustus Russ receiver. Ladies representing claims exceeding 
$ 150,000 were present at the creditors’ meeting. 


NEW JERSEY.—Chancellor Runyon, on November i2, appointed William M. 
Johnson,. of IHlackensack, receiver of the Bank of Bergen county, and Isaac 
Wortendyke, an examiner, to ascertain the condition of the Bergen County 
Savings Bank, on the petition of two directors, who alleged that both insti- 
tutions were insolvent through defalcations and embezzlements on the part of 
John Jacob Berry, who was cashier of the county bank and treasurer of the 
Savings Bank at Hackensack. The wreck spread consternation throughout 
Bergen county, which is left entirely without banking facilities. 

Cashier Berry confessed his guilt, and turned over all his property to the 
bank. The county bank owes its depositors about $175,000. The Savings 
Bank owes them $82,000. Except the bank building, which is valued at 
# 50,000, and the property which Berry and his wife have turned over, valued 
at $50,000 more, the assets are small, 


BANK BURGLARY.—At Dallas, Texas, on the night of November 8th a loud 
explosion roused the town. It was, found that burglars had entered the bank- 
ing house of Adams & Leonard, and getting into the vault had removed 
silver, jewelry and other valuables, belonging to special depositors, to the 
value of some $60,000. They attempted to blow open the safe, but failed. 
A letter from Adams & Leonard to Messrs. Herring & Co., of this city, says : 
‘After exhausting other efforts the safe was laid upon its back and the 
spindle of the lock was charged with dynamite or nitro-glycerine. An anvil 
was also evidently placed over the spindle and the dynamite exploded by use 
of a battery. The anvil was torn literally to pieces by the explosion and the 
glass windows in the building were al! broken, but the only damage done the 
safe was to dent in the door so that it could not be opened by using the 
lock. It took an experienced workman, with five stout men, fifteen hours to 
break open the door after the burglars had left it.” All the moneys and valu- 
ables in the safe were found intact. 


WISCONSIN.—According to a report from the Census Bureau, the county, 
city, town, village, and school district debts in the State of Wisconsin, aggregate 
$ 9,699,967. 

RAJLROADS.—According to the Railroad Gazette, the number of miles of new 
railroad completed in 1880 to Nov. 18, was 5,056, as compared with 3,042 
completed to the same date in 1879. The number of miles completed to that 
date in 1872 was 6,202, but with that exception the railroad building of this 
year exceeds all previous years, 

The Southern Pacific road has now completed laying its track to and beyond 
the point where the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe road is to make a con- 
nection. The gap between the two roads is now reduced to twenty (20) 
miles. 
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Sixty-four railway companies, owning 19,167 miles of road, have added to 
their rolling stock since the ist of last January, 335 locomotives, costing 
$ 2,847,500, and 24,175 cars of all kinds costing $10,809,050. During the 
remainder of the year 1880, they expect to receive 103 more locomotives, cost- 
ing $875,000, and 6,593 more cars of all kinds costing $2,783,225. If the 
other railway companies add to their rolling stock in the same proportion to 
their mileage, the total expenditure of the year for new rolling stock will be 
$ 65,679,920. 

The United States Lconomuist predicts a large increase of narrow-gauge 
railroads, including the construction of narrow-gauge trunk lines from the 
seaboard into the Mississippi valley. 

The Government of the Peosinns of Quebec has received from a syndicate an 
offer for twenty years of $360,000 a year for the lease of the Government 
(or Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa and Ontario) railroad. The road is 300 miles 
long, from Quebec to Ottawa, and cost $ 12,000,000 to build. 

A telegram ( Nov. 17) from Montreal states that the Canada Pacific railroad 
syndicates intend to organize an immigration bureau. 

According to the London Railway News, the comparative progress of railroad 
mileage built in Europe and the United States has been as follows: 


1840. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1880, 
eee 1,928 . 14,932 . 32,248 . 65,466 . 102,700 
United States....... 3,319 . 8,589 . 30,953 -. 54,535 . 88,000 


It has been arranged that the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe and the 
Southern Pacific shall connect at a point about thirty miles west of the Rio 
Grande, known as Florida Point. The connection is expected to be made on 
the rst of January next. 


FOREIGN.—The rage for gold mines in India is reported to be decidedly 
on the decrease in England. 

A British company, proposing to operate a gold property in Dutch Guiana, 
has given to it the pious title of Dieu-donné, or God-given, which may increase 
the currency of its shares in the religious world. . 

The Hawaiian Government has imposed a duty of two and one-half cents per 

pound on all rice. This, Treasury officers say, will stop the importation of rice 
into that country for reshipment to the United States free, as a Hawaiian pro- 
duct. 
The sugar exports of the Sandwich Islands (all to the United States, and 
duty free under the reciprocity treaty ) for the first nine months of 1880 were, 
49,988,189 pounds ; same time in 1879, 39,569,553 pounds; increase in 1880, 
10,418,636 pounds. 

A recent Royal decree establishes in Prussia a Politico-Economical Council, to 
consist of seventy-five members, chosen for five years. Forty-five members are 
to be selected from ninety names presented by the Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture. The remainder, of whom at least fifteen must be working 
men, will be chosen by the ministers of commerce, public works and agricul- 
ture, 

The Aussische Revue notes a decided tendency in the prices of lands in 
Russia to rise. In the Government of Kiew, where it is pushed on by the 
operations of a credit foncier establishment, the rise between 1875 and 1879 is 
said to be one-third, but that is, in fact, not more than might be attributed to 
the depreciation of the paper rouble, which is the standard money of payment. 

The debt of Portugal dates from 1796, and has been steadily increasing ever 
since. The total funded debt in 1879 was £83,138,222, to which it is now 
adding £3,000,000, issued through a Paris banking concern, for the alleged 
purpose of taking up some floating debts. 

The official newspaper at Rome contradicts the reports of an intended 
resumption of coin payments in Italy, and declares that the Ministers have not 
considered that question at all. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
( Monthly List, continued from November No., page 399.) 





Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
CONN... National Iron Bank, Almon C. Randall, Pr .. G. W. Peet. 
Falls Village] Dwight E. Dean, Cas.... A. C. Randall. 
ar Gate City Nat’l Bank, Atlanta. L. J. Hill, Pr........... L. M. Hill. 
J First Nat’l Bank, Rochelle..... William Stocking, Pr.... P. Smith. 
InD .... City National Bank, Goshen... J. H. Defrees, Cas....... I, W. Nash. 
0 . Lake City Bank, Warsaw...... Albion Beck, Cas........ J. H. Lewis. 
lowa . . First National Bank, lowa City. John B. Haddock, Cas...  —s wes «ee - 
» .. Cedar County Bank, Tipton... John W. Casad, Pr...... W. H. Tuthill. 
KANSAS. Cloud County Bank, § F. J. Atwood, Cas....... C. W. McDonald. 
Concordia | J. F. Rogers, Acting Cas, F. J. Atwood. 
MAINE.. First Nat’l Bank, Damariscotta. Addison Austin, Pr...... E, Flye. 
Mass... Blackstone Nat’l Bank, Boston. James Adams, Cas.. . Omits the ‘‘ Jr.” 


« ,. First Nat’] Bank, Lowell....... Walter M. Sawyer, Cas.. G. B. Allen. 
» .. Milford Nat’l Bank, Milford.... Charles F. Claflin, Pr.... A. C. Mayhew. 


MICH... First National Bank, Flint..... David S. Fox, Pr........ F. F. Hyatt. 

w * ., First National Bank, Greenville. Henry Hill, Cas......... W. J. Just. 

« .. Second Nat’l Bank, Hillsdale... E. L. Koon, Pr......... C. T. Mitchell. 
ar Farmers’ Bank, Cameron...... George Smith, Pr....... L. De Steiger. 
NEVADA Carson City Savings Bank, { R. Kirman, Pr.......... G. Tufly. 

Carson City + George Tufly, Cas....... G. B. Hill. 
N. J.... Union Nat’l Bank, Frenchtown. A. B. Haring, Cas....... W. S. Stover.* 

» .. Union Nat’l Bank, Mt. Holly... Jacob Merritt, Pr........ B. Ridgway.* 

» ., North Ward N. B. , Newark.... E. F. Baldwin, 4ctg Cas, W. H. Faull.* 
N. Y. .. First Nat’l Bank, Ballston See. TT DP sskcsce .  seskeune 

# ., First Nat’] Bank, Champlain... John H. Crook, Cas..... M. V. B. Stetson. 

# .. Rochester Sav. B’k, Rochester,. Isaac Hill, Pr........... E. F. Smith.* 
N. C.... Raleigh Nat’l Bank, Raleigh... E. G. Reade, Pr......... C. Dewey.* 
OHIO,,.. First Nat’l Bank, Circleville.... Otis Ballard, Cas........ Omits the ‘* Jr.” 


PENN... Second Nat’l B’k, Philadelphia. Charles W. Lee, Cas..... J. Anderson. 
Texas. . City National Bank, Dallas.... Geo. W. Mahoney, Cas,. P. Furst, Act. Cas, 
UTAH .. London Bank, Salt Lake City.. Edwd. Austin, Zocnt Mgr> ti... - - 


ONT.... Canad.B. Commerce, Hamilton. B, E. Walker, Vgr...... A C. Kemp. 

.  ¢s u u Ottawa.. au Hale, Mer ahiedets R. Gill. 

» _.. Merch. B’k Canada, « ... W.H. Rowley, Mgr .. _D. Kemp. 

» .. Union B. of Low. Can. «4 uM. A. Anderson, Mgr... _ J. G. Leitch. 

” . Canad. Bank Commerce, Paris. F. L. Hankey, Mer... . J. Hale. 

i ” u Toronto John C. Kemp, 7/gr..... J. S. Lockie. 
N. S.... Merch. Bank of Halifax, Pictou. C. W. Ives, Agevz?....... W. Ives. 

* Deceased. 
—— 66.6.2 
COLLECTIONS. 


Banks or Bankers wishing to solicit collections through the BANKER’S 
ALMANAC AND REGISTER, can do so effectively at the cost of only $5 per 
year. An extra line, under the name ia Bank List, will be allowed, in which 
may be announced ‘‘Collections promptly attended to,” or any similar notice 


- of that character. Orders for this purpose must be sent in at once to insure 


their insertion. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 390.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashie>, 
ALA.... Gadsden ....... Bank of Gadsden........ Latham, Alexander & Co. 
‘ (Glenn, Brockway & Co.) 
CONN .. Waterbury..... Manufacturers’ Nat’l Bank. First National Bank 
$50,000 David B. Hamilton, Pr. Charles R. Baldwin, Cas. 
DAKOTA Sioux Falls .... Easton & McKinney....... Amer. Exch. Nat’l Bank. 
« ., Watertown .... Codington County Bank... Amer, Exch, Nat’l Bank. 
$25,000 Homer D. Walrath, Pr. Samuel B. Sheldon, Cas. 
_) Wenona....... Barker & Ralston......... Central National Bank. 
IND .... Indianapolis... Stock Yards Bank (A. N, Clark & Co.) Mechanics’ Nat’l. 
IOWA..+ Bonaparte..... Bonaparte Bank.......... Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago. 
» .. Swan Lake .... Emmet County Bank...... Merchants’ Nat’! Bank, Chicago. 
(C. W. Jarvis.) 
KANSAS. Harper........ Woods, Parsons & Co....- Donnell, Lawson & Simpson, 
» .. Hillsboro...... Bank of Hillsboro........ G. Opdyke & Co. 
( Brewerton, Crane & Morris.) 
© oo PRR. . ceca City Bank (Angell Matthew son & Co.) Gilman, Son & Co, 
MICH... Roscommon.... Brown & Flower...... ... Imp. & Tra. Nat’l Bank. : 
MINN... Currie......... Murray County Bank...... Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago. 
Miss ... Greenville...... Negus, Irish & Co......... Bank New York N. B. A, 
TOs vax St. Louis....... McNair & Tracy.......... Maxwell & Graves, 
# .. Kingston...... Caldwell County Bank.:.. | Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
w- .. Rich Hill...... Rich Hill Bank............ Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
P, A. Burgess, Pr, Thomas M. Orr, Cas. 
N. Y.... Rondout....... First National Bank....... Fourth National Bank. 
$ 300,000 Thomas Cornell, Pr .Charles Bray, Cas. 
Onio... Cincinnati..... Citizens’ National Bank... First National Bank. 
$ 500,000 B. S. Cunningham, /r. George W. Forbes, Cas. 
« .. Granville....... First National Bank....... Ninth National Bank. 
$ 30,000 H. L. Bancroft, Pr. E. M. Downer, Cas. 
© a» QRccencetae Merchants’ National Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
_ $30,000 Robert Mehaffey, 7. Oliver B. Selfridge, Cas. 
N. B.... Moncton....... Bank of Nova Scotia...... Bank New York N., B, A. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


Continued from October No., page 312.) 
} 3 
Capital. 








No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 

2493 First National Bank......... Thomas Cornell........... Pp 300,000 
Rondout, N. Y. Charles Bray. $ 300,000 

2494 Manufacturers’ Nat’l] Bank.. David B. Hamilton........ 100,000 
Waterbury, CONN, Charles R. Baldwin. - 50,000 

2495 Citizens’ National Bank..... B. L. Cunningham........ 1,000,000 
Cincinnati, OHIO. George W. Forbes. 500,000 

2496 First National Bank......... eee 50,000 
Granville, OHIO. E. M. Downer. 3C¢,000 

2497 Merchants’ National Bank... Robert Mehaffey.......... 50,000 


Lima, OHIO. Oliver B. Selfridge. 30,C00 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 391.) 


NEW YORK CITY........ Blake Brothers & Co.; admit Howland Davis. 
“ " w ........ Horace Manuel & Co.; now Turner, Manuel & Co. 
ee BOM FOSS. os cscs San Jose Savings Bank; reported suspended. 
ee Bunker Hill.... Bunker Hill Bank ; succeeded by J. V. Hopper. 
a ee - Atwood & Martin; now — Atwood. 
« .. Blairstown..... Shreeves & Tipton; now B. W. Shreeves & Son. 
Sanborn ....... Citizens’ Bank ; succeeded by O’Brien County Bank. 
Kansas. Independence .. Hull & Billings ; now Hulls’ Banking Co. 
w ., Junction City... R. O. Rizer & Co. ; assigned. 
Micu... Sand Beach..... J. Jenks & Co. ; succeeded by Noble & Wagner. 
" .. Tecumseh...... Bills, Lilley & Co.; now Lilley, Bidwell & Co. P. Bills 
deceased. 
ay Newark ........ Newark Savings Bank ; closed. 
N. H... Manchester..... City National Bank; now Merchants’ National Bank. 
N. J.... Hackensack..... Bank of Bergen County; William M. Johnson, Receiver. 
— " ..... Bergen County Savings Bank; Isaac Wortendyke appointed 
to examine the books. 
N. Y.... Rondout....... Rondout Bank ; now First National Bank. Same officers. 
On10... Cleveland ...... Chamberlain, Gorham & Perkins; in liquidation. Business 
transferred to Merchants’ National Bank. 
i nt’ can tedol Bank of Lima; now Merchants’ National Bank, 
5 fe Windsor....... Ascutney National Bank; in a 
=  — aor Maclellan & Co.; admit A. C. Blair. 
ee ee 


FLAX IN RusstA.—Of the cultivation and manufacture of flax in Russia, the 
United States Aconomist says: That its culture.pays cannot for a moment be 
doubted. In those parts of the empire where there is not just the richest 
black soil, a desstatin sown with corn does not produce more than £3 to £ 4, 
which leaves very little after deducting manure and labor. The same area 
planted with flax gives a gross return of £ io to £ 15, from which £ 3 to 5 
may be deducted for labor. This is more than even some of the most lucra- 
tive districts of the South can show for other produce. The rent for flax land 
in the district of Peskoff is as much as £5 to £ 10 annually for a dessiatin 
(equal to 2% acres), which, notwithstanding the primitive and defective 
preparation, is not considered too high by the peasants. 

It is also a remarkable fact that the whole of the Russian flax industry 
hardly goes beyond the preparation of the fiber for export. The linen of Jaro- 
slaff, the sailcloth of Narva, and the laces produced by the domestic industry 
of Vologda, represent about the whole of the native linen industry, situated 
upon the finest soil in the world for its culture. The Government of Peskoff, 
which stands at the head of the list, as far as quantity is concerned, has not 
a single factory for working the fiber further; the inhabitants of this part 
confine themselves to the more or less imperfect preparation of the fiber for 
export. This accounts also for the anomaly of an annually increasing import 
of linen and hemp goods, which figured in 1869 for only 4 300,000, while in 
1878 it amounted to £ 1,000,000. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST. 



































Oct. 1, 1880. Nov. 1, 1880, 
Bonds at six per cent............. Caeedetene pnenth $ 222,819,050 .. $217,699,550 
BD GO TOD DOF COMB coc cccccccccccccecvccsocseces 474,531,550 .. 469,651,050 
Bonds at four and a half per cent.... ........0+. 250,000,000 .. 250,000,000 
ee Oe SY GBs cectcccocaccssocecsecees 738,263,950 .. 738, 368,600 
Refunding certificates............ Ore rT TT rrr rT 1,083,850 .. 979,200 
PEO GND FONG ssc cccccccscsconcescescwssonaces 14,000,000 .. 14,000,000 
ee ia 60 nas 040508 6encennneesnsesencnd $ 1,700,698,400 .. $1,690,698,400 
J PTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TC TTT 18,134,503 .. 17,704,948 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED..........-.- 6,011,665 .. 5,015,665 
p 666 Shh 066 48K 4604440 SERRE RORN ERE OON 764,350 .. 751,661 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..............-- $ 346,741,841 .. $ 346,741,841 
Certificates of deposit..... (eoensenadoseaceseon 6e0« 9,905,000 .. .705,000 
Fractional currency......... oseeceve pn eveesapecnace 7,181,940 .. 7,181,861 
Gold amd sliver certificates. .....ccccccccccccccccces 26,033,660 .. 34,508,460 
ee nn tb nik canines 080806 Kenton enens’s $ 389,922,441 .. $397,257,162 
Unclaimed Pacific Railroad interest.,........... $,077 o- 8,077 
IS sci cdnrndenneebsenestenwe tian aiinds $ 2,096,632,506 .. $2,093,571,227 
Interest eee e eee eee er ee eeeeenee eevee eee eee eeeeeee 18,906,936 ee 18,464,687 
Tora. Dest, principal and interest............... $ 2,115,539,443 -- $2,112,035,014 
eee Se. Te Se I so. 0k cece cs wocssevccss 199,945,200 .. 203,545,436 
Debt, less Cash in the Treasury at date............ $ 1,915,594,182 .. $1,908,490,427 
Decrease of debt during the month....... ...... 8,974,891 .. 7) 103,754 





Decrease of debt since June 30, 1880............ 26,578,112 .. 33,681,867 


CURRENT LIABILITIES. 


I i tees s veseiaidawninens $2,401,809 .. $ 3,000,826 
Debt on which interest has ceased.......... sciiaiaaai 6,011,665 .. 5,015,065 
Interest thereon....... ST En ey 764,350 .. 751,661 
Gold and silver certificates......... 0 ......cececeeee 26,033,660 .. 34,508,460 
U. S. notes held to redeem certificates of deposit.. 9,965,000 .. 8,765,000 
Cash balance available at date.................... 154,768,769 .. 150,843,873 








$ 199,945,260 .. $203,545,486 





AVAILABLE ASSETS. 


ee $ 199,945,260 .. $203,545,486 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


Principal outstanding.................. peiiellils sca wi $64,623,512 .. $64,623,512 
Interest accrued and not yet paid............... eer 969,352 .. 1,292,470 
Interest paid bythe United States................ , 47,589,861 .. 47,580,861 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, etc..... 13,824,654 .. 13,838,862 
By cash payments five per cent. net earnings...... 655,198 .. 655, 198 


Balance of interest paid by the United States...... 33,110,007 .. 33,C95,799 








ee ™ 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


October, 1880. 


Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks in the United States at the close of business 
on October 1, 1880. Also, on October 2, 1879, and October 1, 1878: 


1880. * 

RESOURCES. October 1, 

2,090 danks. 
Loans and discounts ............+ $ 1,037,061,44I . 
ian cil ian iaii 3,915,826 . 
U. S. bonds to securecirculation 357,789,350 . 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits... 14,777,000 . 
U. S. bonds on hand.............+ 28, 843.400 . 


Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 
Due from approved reserve ag’ts.. 
Due from other National banks.. 
Due from State banks & bankers 
Real estate,-furniture & fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 
Premiums paid........++. paceueuseses 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Bills of other National banks.... 
Fractional currency ............+++. 
Specie : Gold coin...........ecseeee- 
Silver COIN ....000 .ceceeees 
Gold certificates......... 
Silver certificates ....... 
Gold Cl.-House certifs. 
Legal-tender notes............sss00 
U. S. certif. of dep. legal-tenders 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund 
Due from the U.S. Treasury.... 


48,863,150. 
134,562,779 - 
63,023,797 - 
15,881,198 . 
48,045,832 . 
6, 386, 182 . 
3,488,470 . 
12,726,602 . 
121,097,650 . 
18,210,942 . 
367,173 . 
47,512,589 . 
5,326,240 . 
7,175,560 . 
1,165,120. 
48,167,000 . 
56,640,458 . 
* 7,655,000 . 
15,921,741 . 
1,182,125. 


1879. 
October 2, 
2,048 danks. 


$ 875,013,107 . 
3,489,990 . 
3572313.300 .« 
18,204,650 . 
52,966,600 . 
39,947,417 . 
107,023,547 . 
46,692,995 . 
13,630,773 - 
47,817,169 . 
6,111,257 . 
4,332,420. 
II, 306,132. 
112,964,964 . 
16,707,550 . 
396,065 . 
23,629,718 . 
4,919, 343 . 
13,557,520 . 
67,150. 


69,196,696 . 
26, 770,000 . 
15, 782, 715 . 

1,246,370 . 


_ 1878. 
October 1, 
2,053 6anks. 


$ 830,521,542 


3,466, 908 


347,556,650 


47,936,350 
46,785 ,600 


36,859,535 


: 85,083,419 


41,492,919 
12, 314,698 
46, 702,476 
6,272,567 
7,134,736 
10,982,433 
82,372,738 
16,92g, 721 
515,661 
9,086, 518 
5 387,728 
16, 209, 460 
4,900 


64,428,600 
32,690,000 
15,205, 54! 

1, 338, 133 





Total resources.......... $ 2,105, 786,625 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in ............... 
er 
Other undivided profits............ 
Natl. bank notes outstanding.... 
State bank notes outstanding.... 


Dividends unpaid.............6..006 
Individual deposits..............66. ° 
United States deposits............. 
Deposits of U.S disburs’g officers 
Due to other National banks..... 


Due to State banks and bankers. 
Notes and bills re-discounted.... 
FES BONER, .cccce-veccscsesves sesees 


$ 457,553,985 - 
120, 518,583 . 
46, 139,690 . 
317,350,036 . 
270,045 . 
39452, 504 .« 
873,537,637 . 
7,649,995 - 
355345357 - 
192,032,533 - 
75,539,923 . 
3,178,232 . 
5,031,605 . 





Total liabilities. .... ..... $2,105, 786,625 


. $1,368, 787,448 


$ 454,067, 365 . 
114,786,528 . 
41,300,941 . 
313,786, 362 . 
316,861 . 
2,667,430 . 
719,737; 569 . 
11,018, 863 . 
3,469,600 . 

7 149, 200, 257 » 
52 022,454 . 
2,205,016 . 
4,208,202 . 


. $ 1,767,279, 133 


$ 466, 147,436 


116,897,780 
40, 936,213 
301, 888,092 
413,913 

3, 118, 390 
620, 236,177 
41,654,812 
39 342,795 
122,496, 514 
42,636,703 
3; 007, 325 

4, 502,983 





. $ 1,868, 787,448 


- $ 1,767,279, 133 


"The amounts of circulation outstanding at the dates named, as shown by the books of the 
Comptroller’s office, were, on October 1, 1880, $ 343.949,893; on October 2, 1879, $ 334,365,829; 
and on October 1, 1878, $ 323,191,678; which amounts include the notes of insolvent banks, 0 
those in voluntary liquidation, and of those which have deposited legal-tender notes under the 
Act of June 20, 1874, for the purpose of retiring their circulation. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 25, 1880. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.81 to 4.8114 in gold. 


A notable change has supervened in the money market. The rates of interest 
are higher and the predictions of stringency are more frequent. Among the 
reasons assigned for an early development .of monetary perturbation some are 
not worthy of much notice, as they have frequently been urged before, while 
the money market has disappointed expectation and remained tranquil. Two 
or three points, however, have been suggested which demand consideration. 
First, the banks hold immense aggregates of securities as collateral for ioans. 
These securities are many of them quoted at prices very much above the 
average of a few months ago, Any re-action at the Stock Exchange or in the 
money market might cause the banks holding the more sensitive classes of 
collateral to call in their loans, in order to obtain collaterals of a more favored 
character and place their loans on a more secure basis. 

Heretofore the banks have scrutinized securities with less rigor because the 
plethora of capital was so great and the rate of interest was consequently low. 
At present, however, the conditions of the money market are changing in favor 
of the lenders, and a severer policy of scrutinizing securities is inevitable. 
What effect will be produced on the market remains to be seen. Secondly, 
it is pointed out that there has never been a time in the history of Wall Street 
when the banks were lending so much money on call, The statistics are not 
published, but just now one hundred and fifty millions is by some eminent 
bankers estimated as the amount which, directly or indirectly, is lent by the 
banks on securities for demand loans. If one-third of this amount should be 
disturbed suddenly and withdrawn from its present avenues of speculative em- 
ployment in railroad and other shares and bonds, and transferred to commercial 
channels for legitimate use in mercantile loans and discounts, it would soon be 
seen that our banks have an immense power over the movements of Wall 
Street, and that the new conditions which are being developed are by no 
means conduclve to the stability of prices or the prevention of panics in the 
early future. Thirdly, we are at the period of the year when the commercial 
demand for banking facilities usually reaches its highest level, and nothing is 
so likely to take place as an-active enlargement of that demand all over the 
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country, which has already induced the banks of our chief cities to call in part 
of their demand loans, and may enable them to invest a larger proportion of 
their means in mercantile paper, which has been, for months past, so scarce 
that the banks have not been able to get it in adequate amounts to absorb 
their available means. The enhancement of. the rates of interest during the 
last week gives some confirmation to the views here set forth, and is regarded 
as likely, if continued, to cause some inconvenience ; but there are, at present, 
only a few persons who take this unfavorable view of the early future, while 
the majority seem to believe that as monetary ease ‘has prevailed so long, it 
will continue without anything beyond a temporary and slight disturbance. In 
any case, the monetary trouble suggested, even if it should occur, will be due 
to the withdrawal from Wall Street of money which will be sent into the pro- 
ductive channels of commerce and trade, so that the prosperity and wealth of 
the country would not suffer, but would, on the contrary, receive a beneficial 
impulse. The gloomy views which are prevalent in some quarters as to the 
monetary future, are probably due in part to a want of appreciation of the 
large amounts of foreign capital which are flowing into the United States to an 
extent never known before. Since the resumption of specie payments we have 
received from abroad prodigious sums of European capital; and this, with other 
well-known circumstances, has turned the tide of the international exchanges in 
our favor. Whether the results will be as favorable in the future as in the 
past to the tranquility and ease of the movements of the money market remains 
to be seen. Subjoined are the comparative statistics of the New York Clear- 
ing House, which show considerable changes in the loans and deposits during 
the last few days: 


Legal Net 
1880. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Surplus 
Oct. 30...... $ 317,880,200 . $66,372,400 . $ 13,016,700 . $18,616,500 . $302,582,100 . $35743,575 
es BGicncee 324,370,200 .. 66,691,700 .- 11,989,600 .. 18,691,800 .. 307,796,700 .. 1,732,125 
“* 33e++ «+ 324,970,000 .. 64,955,400°.. 12,474,900... 18,708,700 .. 307,708,200 .. 503,250 
™ Misses 315,334,000 .. 63,830,600 .. 12,078,900 .. 18,730,400 .. 2959871,400 .. 1,941,650 
«Ges vee 313,524,900 ++ 60,177,900 .. 12,098,200 .. 18,666,200 .. 289,527,100 .. * 105,675 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows : 


1880. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
a eee $ 148,846,500 .... $8,312,000 .... $3,077,900 .++e$101,572,500 «+++ $ 30,540,509 
9 S... 00 © 150,429,100 .-++ 8,366,100 --++ 3,015,500 «.++ 103,529,300 +++ 30,597,000 


ISseeeee0 151,757,000 «200 8,074,600 .... 2,964,700 200 102,445,300 .... 30,517,700 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1880. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 

BUOY. § fo.c cece $ 72,554,072 «ee* $20,966,079 wees $65,779,300 coos 6 12,236,647 

un Bccsoce 73>441,349 eeee 21,167,722 cove 66,698,124 eves 12,235,015 

oi Misco cces 74,515,040 soee 20,180,457 sees 66,733,234 ina 12,241,735 

- 22. cccce 75,032,818 cece 19,322,933 see 66,532,640 cece 12,241,821 
° * Defieiency. 


The stock market is feverish and irregular. Governments are steady. State 
stocks quiet, and railroad bonds firm, the best descriptions beiag in demand at 
advancing prices. The coal stocks are irregular and mining shares are active. 
Railroad shares are active but less strong, and the transactions are large. 
Foreign exchange is drooping. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 
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QUOTATIONS : Oct. 26. Nov. 4. Nov. 10. Nov. 17. Nov. 23. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 10545 oe 104% .. 104% .. 104% 104% 
U.S. 4s, 1891, Coup. 310% oe et, ae 31% «= 112% oe 112 
U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 109% .. 110 - 11044... 111 ‘a 112% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 101% .. 97% «- 98 ot 9556 +. 99% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 134% .. 136 aie 136% . 13856 .. 145% 
Lake Shore. ...ccccces 114% .. 114% .. 114% «- 11334 ee 120% 
Chicago & Rock Island 121% .. 120% .. 120 - 121% .. 123% 
New Jersey Central... 7656 «- 76 - 76. 79% «. 79% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 97 oe 9758 98 ee 98 oe 100% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 86142 .. 86% «+ 88% .- 88 gs 89 
RE 43'2 + 45% -- 52% +e 44% «- 50% 
North Western........ 115% ee 124% oe 11256 ee 113% .- 116% 
PactSs Mal. ccscccce. 45% +e 46% .- 465% .. 465g .«. 47 
PDs ever ssccccecceess , 2 o 43% .. 42% «- 43% .- 45% 
Discounts..........5.5 44 @5 .. 446@5 +. 5 @6 .. §5 @5% .. 5 @ 6 
Call Loans........eee- 3 @3%-- 3 @3% .. 34 @4 « 2%@3 « 4 @ 6 
Bills on London........ 4.813¢-4.83 .- 4.82-4.84 .. 4.81%4-4.83%4.. 4.80-4.83 4-81-4.83%4 
Treasury balances,coin $73,660,802 .. $70,211,587.. $71,526,312... $72,588,921 -. $74,698,248 

Do. do. cur. $4,633,294 -- $4,5283905-- $4,497,445 +» $4)364,784+- $4,297,540 


In the existing plethora of capital numerous railroad negotiations are pending. 
The latest announcement is that the Northern Pacific Railroad is to be com- 
pleted in three years to the Pacific ocean, and that the company has negotiated 
with a syndicate of bankers, which includes the names of Messrs. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., August Belmont & Co., Winslow, Lanier & Co., and J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., a loan, said to be $ 40,000,000, for the purpose, and that the 
stockholders, at their annual meeting in September, authorized the directors to 
create such mortgage on the property of the company as would insure the 
speedy completion of the road. The company on June 30 last was operating 
722 miles of road, and the amount of its outstanding bonds was only 
$ 3,881,834, the preferred stock being $ 43,412,645, and the common stock 
$49,000,000. The preferred stock, however, is constantly being decreased by 
purchases of land, for which the stock is payable. The gross earnings of the 
company for the year ended last June aggregated $ 2,230,181 on its 722 miles 
of road, or $709,088 more than the expenses, rentals, taxes, etc., including 
nearly $ 700,000 expended for maintenance account and new equipment. The 
loan which has been negotiated is practically the first mortgage which has 
been imposed upon the whole property. These bonds with other railroad 
‘bonds of old and new issues are expected to find a ready market in Europe. 

On Wednesday, October 27, the offerings of bonds for the sinking fund were 
$ 6,249,650, of which the Secretary accepted $2,500,000, as follows: $ 2,058,950 
of the 6s of 1881 at 104.90@105.5 and $441,050 of the 6s of 1880 at 102.70 
@102.79. 

On the 29th of October it was announced from the Treasury that in future 
purchases of bonds preference would be given to the 6s falling due December 
31, 1880. 

On the 3d of November the offerings of bonds were $ 4,086,820, none of 
which were accepted. Of the 6s of 1880 only $13,000 were offered, viz. : 
$10,000 at 102.87, $2,000 at 102.80 and $1,000 at 102.96. In the course of 
the day the Assistant Treasurer here received the following telegram from J. 
K. Upton, Acting Secretary of the Treasury: .‘‘Your telegram received, and 
your action in rejecting al] offers of bonds is approved. In view of the neces- 
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sity of paying the sixes, maturing December 31, 1880, amounting to $ 13,414,000 
on or before that date, the Department must decline to purchase any other 
than these securities ; and the surplus revenues accruing meanwhile will be 
applied only to their payment. You will please make this announcement 
public.” 

On the 5th of November it was announced that the Assistant Treasurer here 
was authorized to buy at private sale, on that day and on the following day, 
not exceeding $1,500,000 of the 6s of 1880 at not exceeding 102.75. The 
only offer made under this announcement was one for $5,000, which was, of 
course, accepted. 

On the roth of November, the offerings of the 6s of 1880 were % 361,000, 
as follows : $324,000 at 103, $7,000 at 102.97 and $ 30,000 at 102.95. None 
of these offers were accepted. 

On the 17th of November, the offerings of the 6s of 1880 were $220,000 at 
prices ranging from 102.78@102.89, none of which were accepted. 

On the 24th of November there was a single offer of $245,000 of the 6s of 
1880 at 102.87, which was rejected. 

To this date (Nov. 24) the Secretary had received and accepted private 
offers of the 6s of 1880 at 102.75, to an aggregate amount of $1,090,000. 

During the year ending October 1, 1880, the legal-tender notes held by the 
National banks (including certificates of legal tenders deposited in the Treas- 
ury ), decreased from $85,966,696 to $64,295,458. During the same year, 
their coin resources in all forms increased from $ 42,173,732 to $ 109,326, 509, 
including in the latter, $5,306,240 of silver coins, and $1,165,120 of silver 
certificates. 

Of the sixes of 1880 outstanding November 1, $ 2,046,000 were the property 
of the National banks, and held by the Treasury as security for their circulating 
notes. 

In an interview, November 5, Mr. Sherman expressed the opinion that the 
surplus revenue of the Government during November and December would not 
exceed $ 11,000,000. 

On November 1, 1880, the amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in 
the United States, as estimated by the Mint Bureau, was as follows : 


$ 454,012,030 
158,271,327 





ES CE BIE ino cccnscdcedestessce paees aeeseneonceweseneé $ 612,283,357 


The receipts of gold from Europe from August 1 to this_date, have been 
about $ 50,000,000. 

The exports of breadstuffs during October amounted to $ 25,711,468, as 
compared with $33,048,607 during October, 1879. 

The tobacco crop of this year in York, Lancaster, Berks, Chester and Leba- 
non counties in Pennsylvania, is estimated at $6,000,co0, and in the whole 
State at from $8,000,000 to $ 10,000,000. 

The exports of tallow and provisions from the United States in October were 
$ 11,468,516, as compared with $ 7,932,718 in October, 1879. 

During the year ending June 30, 1880, the issue of the five-cent nickel! 
pieces exceeded the redemption by $455,310. The whole amount of nickel and 
bronze coins on hand June 30, 1880, was $ 1,063,665. 
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The immigration for October was 61,312, of whom 17,059 were Germans 
and 5,705 were Irish, 

The value of petroleum exported in September was $ 3,712,763, as com- 
pared with $ 3,419,180, in September, 1879. 

A city contemporary, the /izxancial Chronicle, of Nov. 20th, is mistaken in 
supposing that silver dollars ‘‘were made exchangeable at the Treasury for 
greenbacks.” That is true of subsidiary silver coin, which is under-weighted, 
but is not true of the silver dollars. 

The floating debt of Philadelphia has been funded, and the funded debt is 
now $ 70,169,801. The value of property subject to city tax is as follows : 





Be Gio. cin oe n 00.0 tcnes cecene panceeeeoesesneesscces+00 cevensseeeée $ 529,169,382 
a ee vouge 6,498,452 
eT re re Te $ 536,667,834 


The October shipments of wheat over the Northern Pacific Railroad into 
Duluth were 747,000 bushels; into Minneapolis, 91,000. 

The Montreal /Vztness says that the Montreal city bonds which were taken 
by the Bank of British North America at 101% and 102, have been sold up 
to 106, and that more of such five per cents. would be readily taken up. 

The Toronto A/onetary Times, of November 5, says: *‘A loan company 
doing a large business in Canada, has voluntarily reduced the interest on all 
outstanding loans, on which the semi-annual payments are regularly made, from 
eight to seven per cent,” 

There had been shipped this year to November 17, from Montreal to 
Europe, 44,681 cattle and 73,008 sheep, being a great increase over any pre- 
ceding year. 

During the week ending November 24, the Bank of England gained in coin 
reserve £652,000. During the week ending November 25, the Bank of France 
lost 9,700,000 francs in gold and 3,919,000 francs in silver. 

The British Board of Trade returns for the month of October show a 
decrease of £ 4,881,000 in the value of imports into the United Kingdom, and 
an increase of £ 987,000 in the value of exports, as compared with the same 
month last year. 

The London “conomist, of October 23, has the following paragraph: ‘‘ Tele- 
graphic advices from Panama, by way of New York, state that the British 
Consul, acting under instructions from our Government, has embargoed the 
subvention from the Panama _ Railway to the Colombian Government. The 
object is to apply the money to the payment of the British holders of Colom- 
bian bonds. They are not higher upon this intelligence.” 

A meeting of Virginia and West Virginia certificate holders was held in 
London, November 3. It was resolved that a committee be appointed to bring 
about a settlement between the States of Virginia and West Virginia and the 
holders of certificates known as Western Virginia or deferred certificates. 

A telegram from Paris ( November 4) states that a syndicate has been 
formed there to lend Greece $20,000,000 on the security of lands which the 
Government acquired from the monasteries. 

[t is estimated that the shares and bonds of French companies and the 
loans of municipal bodies, aggregate 13,714,695,000 francs, or $ 2,646,802,0C0. 

In October bids were opened in London for a loan of £ 2,000,000 at 
three and one-half per cent. to the city of Liverpool, at a minimum price of 
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ninety-eight. The bids were £ 4,200,000, and ranged from the minimum to 
105. Of the loan, fifty-five per cent. was obtained at 100, and the remainder 
at prices above 100. 

A London telegram (Nov. 21) states that the Great-Eastern Fresh-Meat 
Company (limited), with a capital of 4 300,000 has been formed. It pro- 
poses to bring carcasses from both North and South America, and for this pur- 
pose the steamship Great Eastern has been fitted up with refrigerating appli- 
ances. 

The rapid advance of Manitoba in civilization may be inferred from the fact 
that one of its municipalities (Springfield) has already issued its seven-per- 
cent. bonds, which have been cashed at par by a banking house in Winnipeg. 

About the middle of October, ‘the /vanhfurter Zeitung estimated the gold in 
the Bank of Germany at 170 million marks, or $42,500,000. If that was 
correct, it was less than one-third of the total metallic reserve. 

The Russische Revue estimates the silver production of Russia at only one- 
half per cent. of the total silver production of the world. On the other hand, 
it estimates the gold production at rather more than one-fifth of the total pro- 
duction of the world, 


DEATHS. 


At Boston, Mass., on Saturday, November 13th, aged seventy years, ]\MKS 
ADAMS, President of the Warren Institution for Savings. 

At FARMINGTON, N. H., on Thursday, November 11, aged forty-five years, 
Tuomas F. Cooker, Cashier of the Farmington National Bank. 

At MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., on Saturday, August 14th, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age, WILLIAM H. FAULL, Cashier of the North Ward National 
Bank, Newark, N. J. 

At Mount HOoLiy, N. J., on Friday, October 22d, aged seventy-eight, 
years, JAMES S. HULME, President of the Burlington County National Bank, 
Medford, N. J. 

At PITTSFIELD, N. Y., on Monday, November 1, 1880, aged seventy years, 
CHARLES MEDBURY, Vice-President of the First National Bank of New Berlin, 
New York. 

At Mount Hotty, N. J, on Thursday, October 21st, aged eighty-four 
years, BENJAMIN RIDGWAY, President of the Union National Bank at Mount 
Holly. y 

At ROCHESTER, N. Y., on Sunday, September 12th, aged eighty-six years, 
ELIJAH F. SMITH, President of the Rochester Savings Bank. 

At HILLSDALE, Michigan, on Monday, September, 13, aged sixty-one years, 
HENRY WALDRON, President of the First National Bank of Hillsdale. 


At SAINT STEPHEN, N. B., on Sunday, September 5, aged seventy-nine 
years, ROBERT WATSON, Cashier of the St. Stephen’s Bank. 











